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“One of the most important reasons for a greater use of farm tractors,’”’ says R. C. Nichol, 


of Karisas, in The American Thresherman, ‘‘is the increased yield that may be obtained by their use. 


This is 


unfortunately, a point that is too often overlooked by farmers who are considering the purchase of an engine.’ 
To get away from the puzzling help question and to adopt a cheaper method of field preparation than by animals, is all right. But 


it is only one angle. Jncreased yields is what makes money. 


Deep plowing at the exact time is necessary—as is possible with a 
Case tractor. With horses and men, a farmer is too dependent on physical capacity. 


But with a Case tractor, fewer men are 


needed, and deeper plowing can be done. This tends largely to increase crop yields. All the foremost experts, such as Prof, L. E. 
Call, of Kansas, have proved it. Most farmers wazf to plow deeply and at the right time. Yet so far it has been nearly impossible. 


How to Increase Your Profits 


With the Case tractor—there’s one for different sized farms—farmers 
can now make their farms pay more. Wages for men can be lessened. 
Fewer hungry horses are needed. More work can be done at any given 
time than ever before—for a Case tractor never wearies. It can be kept 
at work continuously, without sleeping or resting or eating. When idle in 
the winter it costs neither care nor money. 


Not a Tin Animal 


Case tractors are real units of resourceful power, adaptable to all kinds of 
farm work. Their motors, as well as every other part, are made by Case trained 
workmen at the Case plants. So Case tractors are not bought piece rf geese on 
the outside. Back of Case tractors is an experience in the farm field of 74 years. 
This is not a new concern with a new-fangled tractor. Like other Case ma 
chinery, our tractors are designed with the utmost simplicity and freedom from 
complicated ts. Every part is accessible. Our new t 4 tracturs are enjoying 
the same en le reputation that has always belonged to Case steam rigs. 


° e . s e 
Why be Satisfied with Lesser Quality? 

Case does no experimenting at the cost of its customers. As early as 1892— 
over 20 years ago—Case Engineers built the pioneer gas tractor in America. 
Since then, this Company has expended hundreds of thousands of its own 
dollars in experimental work, so that we can come to you now, as we have in 
the past, with a proven, dependable machine. Our chief tractor engineer con- 
tributes to this advertisement the following: 


Ten Construction Details in the Case 10-20 


1, Larger shafts—all high carbon steel, heat treated. Also larger bearings. 
2. Steel channel frame specially braced and stayed to prevent deflection. 
3. Ample cooling for motor by same type radiator as used on heavy-duty 
trucks. 
4. Transmission gearing completely housed and runs is an oi] bath. 
hs 5. Bull pinion of steel, case hardened, ” 
a 6. Next to bull pinion is a high-duty Hyatt Roller Bearing. 
7. Rear axle carried in cannon bearing provided with 3 
Hyatt Roller Bearings, 1 of them being on each side of 
the drive wheel. 
8, Extra bearing provided and located next to the belt pul- 
ley and clutch, which takes the strain due to pull of belt 


away from engine Siete 
both operating in t tor 


9. Only one clutch is used 

for on. 
10. Hitch is so arranged as to do away with all side draft. 
Each Case tractor in its class has its own special features. 


“Not Too Small, Too Light, 
was Too Cheap” 


fy Whichever size of Case tractors is suitable for your farm, you 
The ot can bank on its See So Ree at Se had in the mariet, mage 

sign and conscien , to uphold our mame and fame. In 
excellence the and in our laboratories we have carried on tests. and we 
the world over. know from experience what is best to incorporate in a tractor. In 








its class, each Case tractor is a masterpiece, embodying all the best features. 
Why be satisfied, then, with lesser quality? Why choose as your investment 
a tractor that has fewer years of experience behind it? y buy a tractor 
except from a company long engaged in making agricultural machinery? 
To do otherwise is to take an unnecessary risk. 


Where Case Triumphs 


The Case 10-20 will replace more than five horses and handle three plows 

with ease under ordinary conditions. It is adapted to all kinds of farm work 
—besides field work, it drives an 18-inch Case separator, operates a silo filler, 
hauls to market, etc. Then remember, above all things, that the motor is 
a special Case design, built entirely by Case, not assembled. Al! parts of 
the motor are easily accessible, so no dismantling is necessary for any 
adjustment. When, for instance, you have to take up main bearings or 
crank pin bearings, you do not have to remove the magneto or the cam- 
shaft or the oil pump. Access is obtained by removing a simple cover 
to which nothing is attached. Remember, too, that all the working parts 
are enclosed or ane peetoeee. Consider weight, and do not forget that 
the Case 10-20 weighs less than any other tractor of equal capacity. 
* Reckon the value of the drive wheel traveling on unplowed land in- 
stead of. down in the furrow. If the wheel travels in the furrow a com- 
paratively narrow wheel would have to be used. In our design we use a 
wheel 22 inches in width. If we used a wheel to travel in the furrow it 
would have to be only ldinches. So our wheel is nearly 60% wider, which 
gives additional traction and decreases the pressure on the ground. 


Furthermore, with the wheel traveling on the land, as ours does, it is _ | 
possible to begin plowing operations after a rain sooner than if the wheel 
was in the furrow, as the water stays in the furrow longer after a rain 
than it does on the unplowed land, Then, when you bear of some farmer 
who has had trouble getting over soft spots or extra hard pulls, remem- 
ber that the idler wheel on shis Case tractor can be clutched in from the \ 
operator’s seat and used as a driver for such emergencies. | 

Consider all these thi make comparisons, and you are’ bound'to 
decide that the Case at $300 is cheaper than” , 
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those costing less. Especially when you remember <' 
the copatation of the company, our 44 branch 
houses and 9000 dealers. Write today for more 
information about the 10-20 and other trac- 
tors, including the 12-25, 20-40 and 30-60, one of 
which will suit your needs. 





Resins tn Otis Links 
sperncherg feral 


Case steam engines, Case threshing ma- 


chines, Case road machinery, Case automo- 
biles, and every Case is each a domi- 
nant factor in its own field. Write today for 
our complete Case t is an album of 
information that should under the reading ” 
lamp ia farm sitting room, It is beauti- 


in every 
fully printed, with many inte scenes and 
copreduations in color. No ey miss having it. Especially 
when it costs yon only one B pmee | for a postal card to get it. Merely 
write, “Send me your general machinery catalog.” IT is { 





J. 1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc., 721 Erie Street, RACINE, WIS. 
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_ Trying New Plan of Rural Education 


County agricultural school promises much---Its strength and weakness outlined herewith---Ahead of county bureau 
idea---School children carry new ideas right into the home---More agriculture offered than in 
the ordinary high school---Localizes advantages of state schools of agriculture 


SSEX county in Massachusetts is 

{ trying out a new plan of agricul- 

tural education. It is known as 

the Independent. agricultural school of Essex 
county and the first two years give promise 
of unqualified success. This school is de- 
signed for those boys and girls in the county 
who wish advanced training with an agricul- 
tural twist, but who desire to board at home 
meantime. Obviously, all counties have not 
the transportation facilities te meet such a 
plan, but the general idea of the county-agri- 
cultural school is being watched by many. 
There are two other counties in Massachusetts 
now seriously considering such a departure. 
The Essex county school was started by the 
county appropriating $75,000 to be used for 
the purchase and equipment of a suitable 
plant. A little later $100,000 was added for 
extra equipment, especially for the home- 
making course for women. The state pays 


half of the maintenance and the county 
the balance. Last year the share of 
the county was $12,000, but this year it 
will run about $3000 more. The leaders 
were fortunate in buying a fine farm of 
118 acres, centrally located. The large 
house was adapted 


four to be appointed by the governor, one 
each year. In addition there is an advisory 
board of 16 men and women in the county. 
This latter body cannot spend any money, 
but is free to recommend and is required to 
visit the institution four times annually. It 
may send committees as often as desired to 
see that work is progressing as tax payers 
desire. This advisory board is thoroughly 
representative and serves well to keep the 
officials in close touch with what the people 
desire. 

A fine spirit of accomplishment pervades 
the school. There are no cliques or factions. 
All the students come and eat from the same 
dish, so to speak. <A second factor is that 
the teachers all favor agriculture. As farm- 


ers know to their serrow, too many school- 
teachers aim to teach boys and girls away 
from the farm rather than toward it. At 


the county school each boy and girl is given 
a true perspective of what rural life has to 
offer. The third factor in behalf of the 
county school is that the technical equipment 
is far ahead of an agricultural department 
that any high school can provide. No high 
school would have a 100-acre farm, for ex- 


selection for scholarships and giving the right 
attention in the beginning. Another objec- 
tion in many counties is that of transporta-- 
tion. To meet the ideal the children should 
be home every night. Some counties are con- 
sidering extra revenue and providing a place 
for the students to stay at the institution 
through the week, if not from month to 
month. The director of the school is not 
ready to indorse this solution since it thwarts 
one of the strongest forces of the institution, 
which is help to self-help. “Boys and girls 
who are willing to get up early in the morn- 
ing and make their way to a county school 
and return at night have gumpton to begin 
with and are trained to develop still more 
as study and work progress. If things are 
made too easy for them by someone paying 
their way, there is danger of giving them a 
wrong start.” - 


What Will Others Do 


These are some of the considerations that 
counties face which wish to provide a better 
system of agricultural education. These 
schools are not competitors of agricultural 
colleges, but are designed to reach the thou- 
sands of young folks 
who drop off with the 





to an administration 
building and to sev- 
eral classrooms. The 
substantial barn was 
transformed into 
eight roomy class- 
rooms. There are 12 
instructors in the 
agricultural depart- 
ment and three in the 
women’s department.. 
Last year there were 
160 students, of whom 
30 were women. 
These are all taking 
a four-year course. 
The enrollment this 
year is somewhat 
larger. 


Source of Students 
It is arranged that 





each town and city 
may have one 
scholarship for 1000 
population. Of the 





district school and 
never go farther. 
Many towns are plac- 
ing an agricultural 
department in high 
schools, but it is a 
serious question if 
this in some ways is 
not a mistake. 

As indicated, a 
single instructor can- 
not be expected to 
give just representa- 
tion to agriculture 
when he is respon- 
sible for all the vary- 
ing branches thereof. 
His knowledge and 
inspiration are spread 
out so thin in spots 
that students may 
fail to see any at- 
traction, although 
they may be looking 








32 towns and cities 
in the county all are 
represented in the school except two. Trans- 
portation facilities are unusually good, there 
being steam railroads in all the towns but 
one, and electrics in all but three. Both 
boys and girls attend school during the day 
and return at night. A certain amount of 
farm work for the boys and housework for 
the girls is required in the course. They get 
the practice at the school and most of them 
have home projects in addition. See illus- 
trations grouped on first cover page. These 
home projects are visited periodically by one 
of the instructors of the school and close re- 
lation held at all times between each farm 
home and the institution. There is a board 
ef trustees of seven members, three of whom 
are the county commissioners and the other 





C rn Raised at Home by Essex County Schoolboy 


ample, and provide the necessary equipment,: 


including instructors that the county unit 
affords. This does not mean that expensive 
machinery is secured, for the farm is run on 
a practical basis and not going beyond the 
possibilities of the average parent who has 
children in the school. 

The final favorable factor is that special 
teachers are possible in the county school 
for different subjects. In these days of 
specialties it is out of the question for an 
average teacher to be an expert in all agri- 
cultural branches. 

One objection raised is the immaturity of 
the young folks atiending. Some may be too 
young to travel alone across the county. 
However, this is met by making a careful 


in the right direction. 
Such a county 
school as Essex has 


“vis of untold service to the farmers themselves. 


It is a clearing house for agricultural knowl- 
edge and assistance and the children are ex- 
cellent emissaries. In some ways it is far 
ahead of the county agent idea. The item 
of transportation seems the chief obstacle 
in the paths of some parents. However, even 
that may be surmounted. Who knows but 
motor busses may yet solve that and bring 
within the range of possibility an agricultural 
school for every county in the country? 

The Massachusetts plan does not differ 
from methods heretofore inaugurated in other 
states. Wisconsin and Minnesota have carried 
on county agricultural high schools success- 
fully for a great many years. In New York 

{To Page 6.] 
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_ dividends of the first 12 or 15 years. 


: E Figuring Profits in Apple Orcharding 


American Agriculturist 


Systematic investigation of the subject brings out important points—Professor U. P. Hedrick of Geneva station 
finds it cost 93 cents to produce a barrel of apples-—This the average for a ten-year test--- 






VaHERE is demand for knowledge 
4 concerning profit from an apple 
orchard. The following data are 
taken ag an average from an experiment run- 
ning 10 years in a 10-acre Baldwin apple 
orchard and give a substantial foundation 
as to the outgo and income from an orchard 
in New York state. The data, as far as pos- 
sible, are given for three units—the barrel of 
applies, the tree and the acre. 

In figuring the profit, the first information 
necessary is the number of barrels of apples 
an acre for each year. The exact number for 
this 10-year average is 116.8 barrels. When 
graded, the acre average for the period is 
79.2 of barreled stock and 37.6 of evaporator 
and cider stock. Reducing these figures to 
the tree unit, we have for barrel stock 2.93; 
for evaporator stock 1.4; or total for each 
tree of 4.33 barrels. 


Ascertaining Costs 


The first item in cost of production to be 
considered is interest on investment. When 
in full bearing in the prime of life, what is 
a Baldwin orchard worth? We will suppose 
the value to be $500 an acre and the interest 
5 per cent. This valuation includes not only 
cost of land, trees and labor, but the deferred 
It is 
sufficient, too, to cover the overhead expense 
of houses and barns. The first expense item 
then is $25 an acre on investment, a sum 
which, divided by 116.8, the number of barrels 
an acre, gives a charge of 21 cents for each 
barrel as interest on investment. Since this 
orchard is but a part of a general farm, 
only an estimate can be made of the cost of 
taxes. There are few regions or years in 
New York in which taxes for such an orchard 
would be over $1.50 an acre, making the tax 
on each barrel of apples 1.2 cents. 

The next account to be charged to cost of 
production is depreciation in teams and tools, 
and interest on the money invested in them. 
First-class machinery for running the average 
orchard will cost in the neighborhood of 
$1000, the items being as follows: Team $400, 


spraying outfit $250, harness $50, wagon $75, 
plow, harrows, ladders, crates, pruning, tools, 
etc, $115. If we set the depreciation and in- 
terest on money at 20 per cent for the above 
equipment, we must add 17 cents a barrel 
of apples to the depreciation account. 

The annual cost of tillage to the acre for the 
decade was $7.39, making the amount to be 
charged against each barrel of fruit 6.3 cents. 
The price paid for team work at the beginning 
of the period was $4 a day of 10 hours; but 
the price advanced to $5, a fair average being 
$4.50. For the cover-crop seed, in this or- 
chard, must be added $2.74 an acre for seed, 
or 2.3 cents a barrel of apples. The expense 
of pruning an acre each year was $3.56. 
Since there are 27 trees to the acre in this 
orchard the cost for a tree was 13.1 cents. 
The cost for each barrel of apples was 3 
cents. The average price paid for the work 
was $2 a day of 10 hours. The average cost 
an acre for spraying was $11.28; a tree 41.8 
cents; a barrel of apples 9.6 cents. The last 
of the cost of production charges is that of 
superintendending the work. The Geneva 
station paid for this service $300 a year. 

Picking, packing, sorting and hauling have 
been done in diverse ways during the 10 years 
and the items cannot be segregated. But 
the total cost of these operations has been 
24.4 cents a barrel. The following is a sum- 
mary of the cost sheet for a barrel of apples: 
Interest on investment, 21 cents; taxes, 1.2; 
tilling, 6.3; pruning, 3; spraying, 9.6; cover 
crop, superintending orchard, 25, and 
picking, packing, sorting and hauling, 24.4, 
giving a total of 93 cents a barrel. 

The average price of barrels for 10 years 
has been 36 cents each; the price fluctuated 
from 30 to 40 cents. Adding the cost of the 
barrel to the cost of production we have $1.29 
as the total cost of a barrel of apples at the 
shipping point. We come to the average 
price of apples for the past 10. years as grown 
in the orchard. An average of $2.60 was 
received for all the barreled stock sold, which 
includes firsts and seconds. For evaporator 
and cider stock we have received 72 cents a 
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Practical work in determining orchard profits by an expert horticulturist 


barrel. The average yield of the orcaard for 
the 10 years has been 79.2 barrels of barrel 
stock an acre, and 37.6 barrels of evaporator 
and cider stock. 

In calculating profits and declaring divi- 
dends: Substracting $1.29, the cost of a bar- 
rel of apples, from $2.60, the amount received, 
and a net profit of $1.31 a barrel remains for 
firsts and seconds. Multiplying by 79, the 
number of barrels an acre gives $103.49 as 
the profit an acre for firsts and seconds. 
Substracting 72 from 93 cents gives 21 cents 
as the difference between average cost of 
production and average selling price of culls. 
Multiplying 37.6, the number of barrels of 
culls an acre, by 21, gives a loss of $7.89 an 
acre on the culls, leaving the average net 
profit an acre in this orchard for the past 
10 years, $95.60. Add to this the $25 interest 
on the investment and we have $120.60 net, 
or 24.12 per cent on $500, as the annual 10- 
year dividend from this orchard. 


Applied to the Maine Meeting 


The above facts were included in Prof 
Hedrick’s practical discussion of Orchard in- 
come and outgo at the annual meeting of 
the Maine pomological society at Portland 
last week. He further told fruit growers 
that some are inclined to do too much prun- 
ing and spraying. “A tree properly started 
shouid not be pruned a great deal until after 
it comes into bearing. Severe pruning throws 
a tree out of balance and encourages growth 
of water sprouts which should be avoided. 
I think that two good sprayings for codling 
moth and apple scab are sufficient. Of course, 
if San Jose scale is present, a dormant spray 
must be given in addition. Several sprayings 
may give a little nicer fruit, but in com- 
mercial growing today, every item of cost 
must be scrutinized and expenses reduced 
where returns do not more than offset the 
extra outlay. On strong soils our New York 
growers find that trees set 40x40 feet are 
too close together. The popular distance 
now is 50x50 feet with fillers on strong bear- 
ing soils.” 
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HARD WORK BRINGS SUCCESS 


F, H. DOW, STEUBEN COUNTY, NY 


The 50-acre farm my wife and I commenced 
upon was. practically wild land. It was 
mostly covered by woods which had been 
more or less cut over. The remainder was 
brush land with two or three acres of pas- 
ture which was thickly covered with pine 
stumps and flat stones that projected edge- 
wise. I realized that to make a farm and 
home of this wild land required much labor 
and study. I am still studying. 

There was no building of any kind on the 
place; not even a chicken coop. Before clear- 
ing for a building site a spot was selected om 
a slight elevation. This gave good drainage 
and a pleasant view. The house was built 
fronting to the east so that we could get the 
early morning rays of the sun. I believe 
light and sunshine are essential to the health 
of the farmer’s family. Since there was no 
spring or running water available, a well had 
to be dug. Two water witches failed to 
locate water, and so I had to dig one myself. 
The first trial failed to give as much water 
as desired, so a few years later the stoning 
Was removed and the well sunk to 30 feet. 
Now it furnishes a good supply. 

Timber for buildings was sawed from the 
farm. After seasoning, buildings were 
erected. Because of my earlier training in 
carpentry I was able to do the greater part of 
the work myself. One of the first things I 
did was to clear a piece of land and set out 


a small orchard. I have continued to set 


‘variety every yoar so that now 


we have a good supply of fruit. A number of 
chestnut trees on the place have supplied our 
home use, and brought in also a money profit. 

For a few years I worked out by the day, 
but decided I could earn more in the long 
run by devoting my whole time to the farm. 
Some cord wood was sold in the city five 
miles away. At first I hauled it with one 
horse, but soon had money enough to get two. 

I feel sad when I pass a few.farms cleared 
at the same time as mine. The occupants 
became disheartened and have deserted their 
clearings. The places have again grown to 
brush; the buildings are tumbling down. 
When I look at these farms I feel glad that 
I. stuck to it and won out. It took time, 
patience and hard work to clear the stumps 
and remove the stones. A-boy and a girl 
have grown up on the farm and are now 
rendering assistance. I have visited fairs 
and taken trips to discover new methods that 
could be adopted. If it were not for the 
fascination and encouragement found in read- 
ing agricultural papers and books, it is very 
doubtful if farming would haye been my 
chosen vocation. 


House Farm Imp!ements 


It is my practice to house my farm 
implements when they are not in use. They 
last much longer than if allowed to stand 
outside, I have found it profitable to 
thoroughly prepare the soil by use of the cut- 
away harrow when fitting for a crop. With 
hoed crops frequent cultivating has been 
practiced until the crop is well advanced. 
All cultivations were shallow except the first. 


£C. F. Myer, Ot: 





Sheep have been found a valuable animal 
to clear new land and brush. Since I was 
short of pasture I fenced off a piece of brush 
land and turned in the sheep. I cut some 
of the brush daily to let them eat the leaves. 
The sheep did finely. [ hire a little pas- 
ture in summer. The farm now has three 
horses and eight cows, although when I first 
settled here it would scarcely have supported 
one sheep. 


Fertilizers Increase Apple Yield—Results 
of some New Jersey experiments indicate that 
the application of phosphoric acid and potash 
in the form of ground bone, acid phosphate 
and muriate of potash have greatly increased 
the yield of apples of all varieties tested ex- 
cept the Baldwin. Nitrate of soda used in 
addition to the other elements caused a more 
vigorous growth of twigs and foliage, but had 
little effect upon the yield of fruit for sev- 
erai seasons. In recent years, however, the 
trees to which nitrate of soda was added 
have made distinct gains in yield. 


Utilizing Hen Manure—One farmer told 
me that he will buy hen manure but no 
mixed fertilizer this season. He mixes sifted 
coal ashes with the dropping in his henhouse. 
We did the same, storing the mixture in waste 
cottonseed meal sacks, intending to mix it 
with acid phosphate and put it on meadow 
land in the spring, sowing very thinly with a 
spreader. Our formula, given by our county 
agent, calls for 14 pounds hen manure and 
coal ashes, with four pounds acid phosphate. 
> County, NY. - 
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A , People’ s Court Ruled Entirely by Women 


ress toward better social conditions, women have begun, 


‘ > is the first court in the history of California 
in which no have a part. This court was recently held at Los 


proper judicial mind. The jud (seated at the table) was recently appoi 


all cases in which gir their minority are defendants; and 
women in this court are f » left to right: Mrs F. 
Mrs E. P. Houghton, reporter. 


Household Demonstration Car to Begin 


vels in Illinois farm communities this month. Dairying, live stock feeding, 
er fea 5 the man’s side of farming have been demonstrated by means “of 
this is the first time that the household side has received such 
: into rural communities throughout Illinois with competent lecturers 


quipped with all sorts of modern devices which have been 
i iding power washers, water system, model septic tank, kitchen cabinet 
of equipment which have been tested out in practical service. 


Medem Photo Service 


Baby Axis and Mother 


as its mother. Both animals were photographed recently at Central Park, New York. 
species of deer, abundant throughout India, and known by British sportsmen there as the spotted hog- quantities, crushers e been estab- 
deer s generally of a rich fawn color, beautifully spotted with white, nearly 
the under parts mostly white, Its sense of smell is remarkably acute. It is very shy ond timid. 


fe? baby is almost as “leggy” as a young colt, but in a short time will become as 


‘bal OLTS IS 


SA Ruer iy 


An Effective Farm Roadside Blackboard 


0, this is not particularly pretty; but it certainly “adorns a 
tale.’ Asa Buren of Livingston county, Ill, living on a main 
traveled road, takes advantage of the blackboard route in order 








graceful and fawnlike to the value of lime. In many sections 
The axis is a where limestone is found in large 


the back, lished to treat the raw material prior 











Copyright.by International Film Service, Inc.,JN. Y. 
In War-Enveloped England Girls Do Men’s Work 
HILE fighting goes on by land and by sea, the great industries on both sides of the English 
channel must be carried on by those left behind as best they may. For many years Germany 
has been the chief source of supply of dyes used by manufacturers of fabri not only on the 
continent, but also in England and America. Many of these dyes are popularly kr n as aniline dyes, 
and, traced back to their origin, emanate quite largely from coal or coal tar. T giris in the picture 
assisting the men are sorting over hitherto refuse stuff, ith th g ) material used in the 
making of blue dye for a Kidderminster carpet tory. The : i in the picture are the 
Misses Davies and Squire of Hartlebury. Evider they find the “knickers” the n isable garment@ 
in this out-of-door work. 


although yet in a smal? way, to take part in the 
w hich judge, clerk, reporter and bailiff are all women., 
and 14 cases were tried with all fairness 
ated referee of the juvenile court. The scope of this 
ch concern boys up to nine years of age s photo- 
irs Orfa Jean Shontz, judge} Mrs Catherine 














A Live Farmer’s Movement 


HE east Tennessee farmers’ con tion located at Knoxe« 

ville, Tenn, is a notable farm org tion with a very largd 

membership made up of people who do things on a gener- 
ous scale. As an instance, note the splendid building here pic- 
tured owned by this group of farmers. Here they meet annually 
about May 20 for a three days’ convention discussing subjects of 
common interest promoting the farmers’ cause. They raised the 
money and constructed this well-equipped building. The organ« 
ization is doing much for agriculture in east Tennessee. 


equipped 
The car 
and demon- 
i for use 
a whole host 


Oyster Shells to Be Made 
Into Agricultural Lime 


ACH year there is dumped on the 

shores of eastern Virginia about 

250,000 bushels of oyster shells. 
When these are properly treated a 
manufactured form of agricultural 
lime is the result. While this is 
“watered stock,” it is valuable. The 
photograph shows the shells that were 
dumped during one season at one 
oyster house. Truly this is a valuable 
asset. The lime idea, by the way, has 
spread far and wide from its earlier 
confines. of the Atlantic seaboard 
stretch of farming land. Never before 
has lime been so popular in building 
up soil as today. Much of the upper 
Mississippi basin finds farmers alert 


to placing it in the soil, 


A Very Successful 
Co-operator 


C. CALDWELL of 
. Lakefield, Minn, is 
at the head of the 
farmers’ co-operative na- 
tional bank there, co-op- 
erative store, co-opera- 
tive creamery and co-op- 
erative elevator. Those 
farmers have made a 
brilliant success of these 
co-operative enterprises, 
due to capable directors. 
faithful worke 
guidance of 
While others have 
co-operation, the 
ers in that section have 
practiced it. ! 
is also vice-pres 
the new farme 
gage bank in Minnesota. 











Copyright by International Film Service, Ine., } 
Submarines Capable of Crossing the Oceam 
HIS is not a d Iphin in spite of ig fins, although in peaceful waters it sports 

the waves. This monstrous submarine, the H-20, was built for the British gov< 
ernment by the Fore River ship building company of Massachusetts. When 
photographed this submarine was in a dry dock at East Boston, just prior to being 
launched into deep sea. Submarines similar to it have been built in Canada. The 
contending navies have many submarines in the waters of northern Europe, and dure 





to carry his message to passers-by. 


ing the last fortnight they have been particularly active in the Mediterranean. 
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ent Is Healthy 


cr Palee Gk ts ceachinece ccuded_Feanem balding 
sound stock firmly—Potatoes in storage in good condi- 


tion—Normal movement at steady prices 


E 


h the winding up of the potato 
and the rapid movement of 
it is possibile to take stock as 


fi 


“he great potato growing coun- 

Maine. Even im the central 
e season this year did not pro- 
per crops. As a resuit all po- 
on farm and in warehouse are 
meetied to supply America’s consump- 
tive requirements during the coming 
months. 

As indicated in earlier Orange Judd 
reports farmers who had sound pota- 
tees and proper storage facilities have 
consistently maintained a firm atti- 
tude, holding stocks to meet coming 
meeds. Weather conditions in October 
and November were favorable, and 
many farmers saved a portion of their 


nat 


| 


in the worst affected states, and the 
checking of rot and blight in Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa and the middie states 
west of the Mississippi. 

Early in November, 
frosts came on, farmers hastened to 
dispose of all potatoes concerning 
whose keeping qualities they were not 
sure. This resulted in large receipts 
at markets of relatively poor stock, 
and prices suffered. Later, the fact 
that the shortage of potatoes, while 
noticeable, was not so great as to 
cause radical price advances become 
apparent, and markets have held 
steady with about seasonable and cus- 
tomary changes. 


Stored Stock Keeping Well 
From growers in producing centers 
word comes that potatoes in storage 
are keeping well and that no rehan- 
dling has thus far been necessary. 
Good supplies of sound stock are to 
be had as requirements develop. As 
indicated previously, growers every- 
where are themselves with 
‘better storage facilities from year to 
, and are able to hold their prod- 
until such time as they believe the 


In Maine, present bid prices are 
$1.60 to $1.65 per 168-pound barrel, in 
gome cases as high as $1.75. Potatoes 
are moving out in moderate quantities, 
acceptance or rejection of offers being 
determined by individual financial 
meeds of grower. Many farmers are 
consistently holding for prices up to 
$1 per bushel. New York potatoes are 
also keeping well, and farmers main- 
tain firm attitude at prices of 75 to 80 
cents. 

am general, potato market is nor- 
mally healthy. While prices have tend. 
ed higher than a year ago in view of 
xnown shortage, speculative interest Is 
largely lacking. Ordinary supply and 
Gemand apparently govern conditions. 


Potato Market Conditions 
The first Bermuda potatoes for the 
season sold at New York brought $7 


@7.0 p bbi for first quality, No 2 6, 
No 3 prices holding steady. Pota- 
toes panne Mn somewhat green but of 


good quality. The season in Bermuda 
was my A @ month late this year. 


ceipts, market Jersey sweet 
potatoes LB0@LIO D’ DP bbl, yellows 1.50 


South Dakota has a bumper crop 
one 






or about 530,000 bus. In Aber- 
deen even house cellars are said to be 
with potatoes held in storage 
fter clean-up of ordinary 










Many growers, as 
as dealers, holding their po- 


pihcasipti, hits 
white Pa potatoes 
—— a for 


Bees OHO Lorser 


iia tare gant af ceccipts at Chl. 
of receipts a - 

ets, prices for such lots 
anced, total receipts gen- 
ter. Early gaa 

@ en or frozen potatoes, 
oh now largely ‘have 
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been disposed of, average quality of 
offerings showing considerable im- 
provement. Prices are generally firm 
to higher. Sound white Minn and 
Wis potatoes sold recently at pow 4 Fe 
Pp bu, Ohio and Dak SB@GSc, Mic h 6O 
@G5c, lower grades 5c p bu iess. 

Increased inquiry for Minn pota- 
toes from the states in the South held 
values at recent levels, prices tending 
higher. This development of south- 
ern demand was noteworthy because 
that section this year has grown good 
quantities of potatoes for its own 
home use, these potatoes maturing 
late and carrying that section over 
the fore part of the fall. With south- 
ern home-grown crop out of the way 
increasing better inquiry for north- 
ern potatoes is in evidence. Round 
white potatoes, Burbanks, quotabie 
at 55@58c to 60c at shipping stations. 

A strong feeling prevaiis in the 
New York potato market. Long 
Isiand potatoes advanced 25c p 100 
ibs, selling at $2.65@3 p 180 Ibs bulk. 
Long Island farmers get 7>@85e p bu 
loaded. Maine potatoes form bulk 
of receipts, quotable at L735 p 165-Ib 
bbl, or 84@85c p bu delivered. in 
Aroostook Co farmers are command- 
ing 70@S5c p bu, some snies te deal- 
ers made at 65c net to farmers, 
Pennsyivania and N J_ potatoes are 
quotable at 2.40@2.65 p bbL At 
shipping points in Pa farmers get 
70@ iSe p bu. 


Eastern Potato Growers 


Potato crop very light, on an aver- 
age not over 20 bus to acre, keeping 
well. Present price 65c p bu, farm- 
ers holding.—{F. P., Wellsville, N Y. 

Two fields near here yielded about 
65 bus p acre of salable potatoes. 
Most fields in this vicinity yielded 10 
to 12 bus, some will not be dug, 
growers holding what few they have. 
{L. A. H., Spencer, N Y. 

Potato crop here small. Many 
farmers who planted large acreages 
will not have enough for own wse. 
Others will have a few to seil. Po- 
tatoes keeping well, present bid oom 
Bic p bu, growers holding.—IC. Pu 
Avoca, N Y. 

Yield here 10% tess than normal 
crop, potatoes keeping well, present 


price Those with eu to 
spare are holding.—[E. W. S., Cohoc- 
ton, N 


Yield of potatoes poorest in this 
coun for many years, average not 
over bus p acre marketable. Con- 
siderable rot at first. Dealers offering 
55c, but getting very few. All hold- 
ing for substantial raise in prices. 
{A. A. H., Ravenna, 0. 

Only occasional fields yielded well. 
Blight hurt all except extremely early 
potatoes, Some fields plowed up. Po- 
tatoes keeping fairly well, growers in- 
clined to hold. Prices at Akron are 
90c@$1 delivered to families. None 
will be shipped here.—[B. F. P., Ran- 
floiph, O. 

Present prices 60@65c p bu, farm- 
ers holding for $1. Crop Ughtest in 
history, potatoes keeping well—I{E. 


A. C., Brooks, Me. 
Yield of potatoes in this vicinity 


about / of normal, stock keeping 
well. Street price about $1.75 p dbi, 
growers not inclined to sell.—[C. C. 
K., Caribou, Me. 

Potatoes moving 3 ~~ at $1.75 p bbl, 
keeping good.—[J D., Presque 
Isle, Me. 


Crop uneven, some farmers ect > 
to 100 bbis p acre, others only 40 
60. Present prices to farmers $1. 00g 
6, most farmers holding.—[P. 

.. Aroostook County, Me. 


In the Middie West 


Potatoes hard hit by frost, yield 
75 to 80 bus p acre, quality good, size 
small. Present prices 45@50c p bbl. 
{A. L. H. Bear Lake, Mich. 

Potatoes in Wayne Co in southern 
Mich are poorest yield in many years 
owing to blight and weather condi- 
tions. Not more than one-fourth to 
one-half average yield,- nearly all 
fields more or less affected by rot. 
Those well stored keeping all right. 
Dealers selling northern Mich and 


Minn potatoes at Tic bu. Those 
hauling to Detroit get 5 + de Pp bu, 
depending on quality.—[A, , Plym- 


outh, Mich. 

Potatoes keeping well here, but only 
half crop.—[{J. M. M., Arcadia, Mich. 

Rot and frost cut serious inroads 
on total crop of potatoes, market 
hardening considerably with colder 
weather. Prices 55@60c p bu for 
crop from upland and sand soils.—[A, 
L. M., Mauston, Wis 

Owing to wet wether in spring yield 
in Bemidji, Beltrami and Hubbard 
counties was about two-thirds crop. 
Early frost also hurt, farmers not 
selling, prices here 50c p bu.—[{M, P., 
Hemnepin Co, Minn. 

Farmers holding clean stock. Some 
potatoes affected by dry rot are spoil- 
ing and farmers have had to take 
them. out of storage. Present price 


42@45c p ba.—{M. T. A. Waupaca, 


Potatoes complete failure 
farmers buying. Have shipped 
600-bu cars from Minn. Farm 
— p bu—[W. R. J., 


Holly, 

Not more than one-third of crop 
here. Many have bought for own use. 
Present price 45c-—j[E. L. Big 
Rapids, Mich. 

Potatoes poor, crop here about one- 
third normal. we have are 
keeping well, srowers getiing 50c p 
bu.—{A. H. C., White Cloud, Mich. 

My observation and advices from 
large growers lead me to state crop 
in central Wis is not W% of iast 
year’s crop. Not many offered by 
growers, buyers aiso hesitani, fearing 
rot, although at present storage po- 


tatoees are keeping well. Present 
prices 40@45c delivered at ware- 
houses. Growers expect 304 60c 


Jan 1—{B. M. V., Wood County, 
Wis. 





Interest in Potato Day 


National potato day aroused consid- 
erable interest through the central 
section of Wisconsin, according to 
Ralph Skidmore, president of the 
Marinette county potato growers’ as- 
soviation. “A movement like that 
started by the Orange Judd weeklies 
is always a gocd thing for the mar- 
ket,” said Mr Skidmore. “You can’t 
always tell just what it will lead to 
and how far it will go. The idea ts a 
good one in that i helps to call 
pepple’s attention to the value of this 
crop.”’ 

Wot least of the points noticeable 
throughout the potato show was the 
presence of Wisconsin land boosters. 
Practically every county had literature 
showing why the settlers should come 
there to live and the tangible evidence 
of their success was on display. It is 
a good kind of boosting that these 
Wisconsin iand people do, because 
they have something good to boost 
for. There is still much undeveloped 
cutover land in the whole northern 
two-thirds of Wisconsin which has a 
great agricultural value in proportion 
to its cost. The people of Marinette, 
im order to display the beauties of 
their county, sent out a fleet of auto- 
mobiles carrying 60 or more of the 
visitors through the farming sections 
of the county. 


The Apple Market 

Apples of ordinary quality in bulk 
are largely cleaned up in New York 
— and better movement of stand- 

ard winter varieties is now under 
way. Thus far, with the exception 
of Greenings, cold storage apples have 
been siow to move. Mild weather 
conditions made it possibile for fruit 
to remain on the ground in 
places without suffering much dam- 
This fall much greater quanti- 
ties of inferior apples and windfalis 
were marketed at prices which prac- 
tically stopped demand temporarily 
for the strictly fancy, well-packed, 
high grade fruits. The average 
quelity of offerings on New York 
market is greatly improved, prices 
showing advances. 

Movement of apples at interior 
New York points is somewhat lighter 
than usual. Cold weather, however 
has strengthened demand and also 
stimulated prices. Best standard 
Baidwins have sold at wholesale re- 
cently at $2.50@3.25 p bbi, fairer 
fcy Baldwins 3.50@4, King 2.75@3. 
Northern Spy 2.50 @4. Balk Seaet 
have met oo gl price advances of 
25@35c p 100 1 

At Guetamatl, a" apple offerings 
cleaned up closely, receipts from 
nearby points about done, some 
shipments coming in from New York. 
Bulk applies are practically completed 
for this season, prices on good grades 
of barreled stock steady to higher. 

Better feeling noted in the apple 
market in Chicago, due to large holi- 
day buying and more favorable 
weather conditions. Market thus far 
has suffered keenly from oversupply 

of bulk applies and merely common to 
poor barreled apples, as season 
fall was unusually favorable for 
keeping such lots. Strictly fancy ap- 
ples in cold storage held at consider- 
ably higher prices remained off the 
market until the final clean-up of bulk 
apples was completed. This clean-up 
this year is from t e to a 
month iate, and means that consider- 
able stock of fancy barreled apples 
remain on hand to be disposed of in a 





shorter period than usual. 

Apple exports fro Boston and 
other Atlantic ports for the week 
ended Nov 20, with comparisons, 
figures follow: 

Laverpool Zendon Giesgew otal 
Boston ...... 3352 2,330 — 14781 
—.. — a — me 
Battimore .... 3.384 — 26  YT.083 
ae sie aoe os ais sure 
Season te date 247.265 154.857 157,710 637,190 
Teast year .... 430.512 285,551 1,025.412 

At Work, apples held steady 
with pal at ouemies figures slow, 





King "Lees Rorthera Spy 
Baidwin L75@3.5 it AH 
@2.3, Ben Davis and Gano Li3@ 2.75 

Black Ben 2.25@3, Delicious, western, 
1WM@27 p bx. Spitzenbere 1357 
2.75, Rome Besuty 135@2, Jonathan 
R 3@2. Grimes Golden 1@ 1.65, Wiac. 


sap 1%@2. 

At Chicago, good demand 
choice fruit in barrels or boxe; 
prices firm. Country packed Jona_ 
than No 1 $3.2 GATS P bbl, Mich 
Lert” 225@275, Red McIntosh, 

3.25, Snow 343.25, Hubbardsto, 

@2%, Kine 3.25@3.50, Twenty 
Sunes 3@3.25, Grimes Golden 3@3.2;, 





The Onion Movement 


Considerable speculative interest 
has developed in onion seeds and 
onion sets due to claimed scarcity for 
next year’s crop. Onion seeds which 
ordinarily sell at 75c p ib are quot- 
able at $2@3 at Chicago, prices tend- 
ing higher. It is claimed that (yi 
crop of onion sets is 30 to 40% below 
pormal. Much of the onion seed i; 
grown in that state. This scarcity 
will be felt by grow ers of onion sets 
who usually require 75 to 80 ibs of 
seed p acre to produce the market- 
able sets. 

Onion sets now held in warehouses 
are in some cases lacking good condi- 
tion, some rehandiing necessary. This 
will result in some scarcity, although 
to what extent no one at this time 
positively knows. Some white onion 
seeds and sets are usually brought 
from Italy but war conditions will 
cut importations from this source. 

Better feeling and some price ad- 
vances indicate onion market  gen- 
erally firm to higher. At Chicago, 
onion holders are firm in their ideas 
under active “OO — more 


normal than usual. Sales 
quoted onions at $100@1% © p 109 ibs, 
in nearby sections up to Some 


growers and dealers expect 

Much of the off grade onion t .. 
has been moved and cleaned up on 
various markets, thus giving impetus 
to demand for good stock, making 
better prices which will justify grow- 
ers in letting go their holdings. 

At New York, white onions 75c@ 
$2.50 p bskt, yellow Tic@1, red Tic 
%: ——— = yoo _ and red 

p bag, Oran yellow ani 
see 85c@1.25, Ct vailey ert 1.5D0@ 

1.85, Cai and Col yellow 1@2. 

At Chicago, market firm for fry 
selected onions. Home-grown onions 
quotable at @@65c p 70-Ib sack 


New Plan of Rural Education 
{From Page 3] 


better agricultural facilities have been 
met through the establishment of sec- 
tional state schools of agriculture 
There are now a half dozen of these 
in the Empire state, The sectional 
plan where a large district is covered 
makes it impossible for any but loca’ 
students to leave home. In the count; 
plan a larger number are able to liv: 
at home. The advantage of the town- 
ship agricultural high school is in th: 
fact that all of the children live righ: 
at home and enjoy, the advantages of 
home life and experience none of th- 
disadvantages of boarding and livin: 
away from home. This plan worke:! 
out successfully In Massachusetts i: 
simply another finger board pointin; 
the way for better fitting of youns 
men and women for the environments 
of country life and for trained liead- 
ership in farm homes. 


Country Produce Markets 


At Cincinnati, 0, No 2 white corn 
69c p bu, No 2 white oats 4ic, No 2 
rye S1@ 1.02, timothy an ey, 15.50 @ 20 
- ton, clover mixed 13.75@16, bran 

1 p ton, middlings 25, eggs 30@33c p 
doz, fowls 13c DP Ib, ee 17c, 
ducks 13@15c, lambs lb, 
yearlings 5@7c, ay o@s60 p 
doz, veal caives 8@9%c. 








At Columbas, O, corn 66%c p bu, 
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‘THE FIFTH 











Salient Features 


Wheel Base—115 inches. 

Springs—F ront—Semi-elliptic — 38” x2” 
with 7 leaves. Rear—three- uarter 
elliptic. Lower section—44%¢''x2” 

with 7 leaves; upper section 22 13-16’x 
2” with 7 leaves. 

Front Axle—I-beam, drop forged, with 
Timken roller bearing spindles. 

Rear Axle — Tubular — semi-floating. 
Timken roller bearings at differential— 
Hyatt High Duty roller bearings at 
wheels, pinion integral with stub shaft 
—two universal joints in propeller shaft 
—torque taken by separate torque arms 
—gear ratio 4 to 1. 

Tires—34" x 4” front and rear. Non- 
skid on rear. 

Motor—Vertical, four-cylinder, cast in 
pairs, modified L type with integral head, 
with inlet- valve in head. Valves 
mechanically operated and protected. 
Exhaust valve seated directly in the 
cylinder. Barrel type crank case with 
three crank shaft bearings. Helical 
timing gears running in oil. 

Cylinder dimensions—4 4’ x 414” 

Horsepower—35. 

Cooling System—Water jackets and 
tubular radiator, cellular pattern. 
Water circulation by centrifugal pump 
direct to exhaust valves. 

Carburetor—Automatic, heated by hot 
oir and hot water 

Ignition—Combined gencrator and mag- 
neto driven through timing gears; 100 
ampere hour storage battery. 

Starter—Electric, separate unit, six volts, 
connected to transmission. 

Transmission—Selective swinging type 
with single rod, center control. 

Clutch—Multiple dry disc, faced with 
asbestos, with positive and instant 
release. 

Brakes—-Two on each rear wheel, one 
internal, one external, 14” diameter 
drums. 

Steering—Gear and sector with 18” 
steering wheel. 

Control—Left-hand drive, center control 
—spark and throttle on steering wheel 
with foot accelerator. Positive—thief 
proof locking device. 

Fenders—Drawn sheet steel of latest 
oval type. 

Gasoline Capacity—16 gallons. 

Body—Five-passenger streamline touring 
car type with extra wide full “‘U”’ doors, 
front and rear. Genuine leather up- 
holstering. Deep cushions and backs. 

Finish—Body, Golden Olive; running 
gear, black; equipment, nickel trimmed. 

Equipment -—~ Fully electric lighted 
throughout, improved 5-bow, one-man 
mohair top with full side curtains, 
mohair slip cover; clear-vision, rain- 
vision, ventilating windshield; speed- 
ometer, electric horn; extra rim with 
improved tire brackets; pump; jack; 
complete tool and tire outfit; foot and 
robe rails. 

Price—$875, f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 

















=—this New Reo the Fifth 


at Its New Price 


» 





WE REO FOLK FEEL that if we had accomplished only this, the perfection of this great Reo 
The Fifth model to the high degree it has attained, our contribution to the progress of the world 
would have been well worth while. 

TO HAVE ACHIEVED through years of endeavor a motor car of such mechanical excellence— 
such absolute reliability—dependability, and of such low maintenance cost—is a record of which 
any corps of engineers might well be proud. 

WHEN YOU CONSIDER that the average cost of maintenance for cars of this model has proven 
to be less than six dollars per car per year (and thousands of owners tell us they have never spent 
a dollar for replacements or repairs), you will appreciate that the quality of materials in this 
product must be wonderfully uniform throughout. 

AND THA?’ IS THE FACT. A marvelous degree of precision—and uniformity—has been 
reached and is applied to the composition and treatment of metals that go into Reo cars. 


THAT IS WHERE REO QUALITY is obtained—that and the equally accurate workmanship for 
which the Reo factories and organization is famous among automobile manufacturers. 

THIS REO THE FIFTH represents more years of concentrated effort on the part of Reo engi- 
neers—has been more consistently refined and improved—and for a longer period—than any 
other automobile in America so far as we can recall. 

IT IS THE RIPEST PRODUCT of Reo experience and engineering acumen. And all there was 
of Reo good intent—Reo integrity—Reo aspiration—went into the original designing and, 
year after year since then, into the refining of this model until the result is this newest Reo the 
Fifth, a motor car that very nearly approximates perfection—as nearly as is humanly possible. 

BUT IF THAT IS an engineering achievement of the first magnitude—and we submit that the 
extremely low up-keep cost combined with the consistency of performance of Reo the Fifth 
proves it to be all that—still we believe our greatest achievement has been the placing of this 
great car—this big, roomy, powerful car—within your reach at its present price. 


FIVE YEARS AGO it was not possible to procure a car of this quality—performance, beauty, fin- 
ish, reliability and low operation cost—anywhere in the world at $5,000. 

IN FACT IT WAS NOT POSSIBLE to obtain a car of such mechanical excellence at any price— 
because science had not up to that time, developed an automobile to that point of perfection. 

WE SOMETIMES WONDER if the average buyer appreciates what a marvelous piece of mechan- 
ism he is now able to own for so small an amount. 


WHY, IT WAS UNDREAMED OF a few years ago—most buyers cannot grasp it even yet. 


STUDY THE SPECIFICATIONS—Consider the power; the wheel base; the bigness of the car in 


every way. ‘Then look at the finish; inspect the workmanship—the fineness, the accuracy :— 


RIDE IN IT—DRIVE IT YOURSELF—for you can easily drive Reo the Fifth if you have ever 
handled any automobile—and learn at first hand how silent and sweet running it is,— 


THEN REMEMBER that back of all we say and your local Reo dealer says about this car is the 
Reo guarantee backed in turn by Reo financial stability and Reo integrity. And say then if any- 
where else in all the world you can find such value as is represented in this latest edition of Reo 
the Fifth at its price—$875. 105-C 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
TTT aS ee 


Wonderful Car 
Matchless Value 
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Grip on 
Any Size Work 


from the finest wire to 14-inch 

ipe. You have a powerful 
fold ge ou? is straipht or 
tapering. Han ways in posi- 
tion to pet a good grip with the 


Starrett 
Expansion Pliers $2 


fs are easily and quickly adjustable 


means of small worm screw. 


















































































The L. S. Starrett Company 
“The World's Greatest Tool Makers® 
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vicinity, since the crop of timber has 
been stripped off the land, $1.50 or 
more in labor and energy, for every 
$1 that he has received. This is one 
of the reasons we try to. do some of 
our farm work along different lines. 
We try to get at least $1 for a dollar’s 
worth of work. If not, why not, on a 
farm as well as at any other kind of 
labor? And in order to know, the 
first thing is to take annual inventories 
and find out why, how and where the 
farm profits lie —[E. E. Callahan, 
Steuben County, N Y. 


I am a believer in good feed and 
plenty of it for all kinds of stock. 
Some people think that they have 
made something if they see how little 
they can feed a calf. The right way is 
to see how much you can feed them. 
When a calf is deprived of its proper 
nourishment it means a dwarfed calf. 
I can get nearly twice as much milk 
from a heifer that is big, lusty, vigor- 
ous and strong than from a heifer 
raised under unthrifty environments, I 
feed linseed meal and middlings for 
early rations. I am unable to see 
why bran and other coarse feeds like 
it are recommended in calf feeding. I 
want pienty of concentrated foods that 
induce growth and strength. As soon 
as my calves are old enough to eat 
grain it is put before them and kept 
before them all the time. They never 
get sick. Right feeding, clean quarters 
and nutritious pasture and hay will 
add to the weight of any growing ani- 
mal.—[L. E. Gehring, New York 


Every year we feed a bunch of 
steers. We buy in October and sell 
that lot in March to May, according to 
market. Steers do not pay a big money 
profit, but they do give a quantity of 
manure above the cost to feed them. 
I figure from $10 to $15 a head profit 
usually, and that on an investment of 
something like $2000.—[A. L. Root, 
Pennsylvania, 








We mustn’t blame society for forget- 
ting the farmer or for shoving him in- 
to a back seat on the peanut galllery. 
We should blame ourselves for per- 
mitting it. God helps those who help 
themselves, I want to see the farmer 
hel» himself. I think of what the gov- 
ernment does for the merchant and 
the manufacturer, for the trader and 
the fimacier and then for the farm- 
er. I want to laugh. And I want 
to laugh, too, at the innocent farmer 
v+~.o foots the bill, I can see no cure 
for all this except education—the 
right sort of education. Not only edu- 
cation of the farmer, but of society in 
general. I suppose we need armies 
ani navies, but I’m quite sure we don’t 
need them half as much as we do 
farms and farmers and 150-bu-hels- 
to-the-acre boys.—| Robert Crain, 
Maryland. 


The trees selected for fuel should 
be those which the woodlot can do 
without easily. The removal of the 
best trees year after year will in the 
end leave the woodlot with only poor 
trees. The straight, quick-growing, 
long, clear-boled trees should be kept 
to grow to large size, and the crooked, 
broken, dead-topped, suppressed and 
diseased individuals, which will not be 
missed, should be removed, It is com- 
mon to see in woodlots old trees of 
poor form occupying space a half- 
dozen thrifty trees should occupy, be- 
cause no one had the courage to re- 
move them. Such trees should be the 
first to be cut.—[Pennsyivania Station, 

In the transmission of tuberculosis 
from cattle to man, the danger has 
been so exaggerated as to lead one to 
believe that no one could escape the 
disease. Milk for the cities is being 
pasteurized, and the butter sold in our 
large cities is mage from pasteurized 
cream, so that-if ‘the danger would be 
as great as has been exaggerated, there 
Would: be no datiger of i transmitting 








the disease, An eminent hacteriglogist 
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z Jottings from the Farmers 
PITT iii iii iin Th mn are 
writes: “So far as I am aware, there 
Importance of Inventory _., is no case on record where it has ‘een 
I firmly believe that it has cost conc'usively proved that butter in- 
every farmer and taxpayer in this fected with tubercle bacilli has been 


the means of producing the disease in 
the human.” Another eminent bacte- 
riologist says: ‘“‘While it is possible for 
pathogenic bacteria to maintain their 
viability in butter for a considerable 
period of time, so far as I know no 
oase of the transmission of disease of 
any kind through butter has been re- 
ported. My personal opinion is that 
the danger from butter is very slight 
on account of the very small number 
of pathogenic bacteria which would 
be likely to occur in butter even if 
made from unpasteurized cream and 
tL< comparatively small amount of 
butter which is consumed.” In fact, 
never in the history of the country 
has there been such good butter, milk, 
cream and cheese sold as there is 
today, and no products are as health- 
ful, nutritious and cheap as are those 
from the dairy cow.—[W. T. Creasy, 
Secretary Dairy Union. 


The family on the farm must have 
a feeling of permanency. They must 
believe that it is the best place for 
them to live, the ideal place for a 
home, the place where the children 
have the best opportunity to develop 


strong bodies, sound minds, and the 
characteristics that make for effi- 
ciency. They must realize that all the 


really worth-while things of the city, 
such as household conveniences and 
labor-saving devices, opportunities for 
education, for the enjoyment of music, 
art or literature and the companion- 
ships of others, are within their reach 
at some times and in some forms. 
When they are convinced of these 
things, they will know how to live on 
a farm, and how to make a living on 
a farm will be less of a problem.— 
{Mary L. Oberlin. 


I was told by the president of an 
insurance company that the high cost 
of insuring farm buildings against fire 
was due to these causes: 1, Usually 
there is no hydrantepr water protec- 
tion; 2, house, shcds and barns are 
usually connected, thus doubling the 
hazard, Yet in our cold northern cli- 
mate, and winter’s storms and winds, it 
is mighty nice to be able to get from 
house to barn without being exposed 
to old boreas. <= have done this and at 
the same time reduced my risk so as 
to get a lower rate on my insurance. 
My barn is about 100 feet from the 
house, the north side of both being on 
a line. I bought some secdénd-hand 1 
and 2-inch pipe, using it for posts and 
rafters, Corrugated vim siding and 
roofing was finally attached. This shed 
is open at the south, its back is a pas- 
sage way, its front for storage, It is 
fireproof and cost but little more than 
lumber.—[J. S. Pike, Franklin Coun- 
ty, N Y. : 





Idmestone for Soil Acidity—Since 
February West Virginia college of 
agriculture has analyzed more than 
300 samples of limestone for persons 
who contemplate grinding limestone 
for use in correcting the acidity of 
local soils. A large number of lime- 
stone crushing machines have been 
installed throughout the state and in 
some instances local supplies of lime- 
stone are now secured at prices less 
than the freight costs formerly paid. 


-Oii Preserves Road—-The oniy road 
in Berks county which is strictly. a 
“county road’ is the stretch of five 
miles between Dougiassville and Yei- 
low House By this is meant that 
it is neither a state nor township 
road, but is entirely under the juris- 
diction of the county authorities. Re- 


ecentiy the road was treated with a 
coating of crude ofl, and no one 
doubts the wisdom of this action. 


The road is now not only dust-proof, 


but the surface has been rendered 
impervious to water. The crown its 
almost like asphalt, and 


there are 
no signs of .wear or tear. ; 
i ; ¢ CO _—————=. 

In. Hauling |\Farm Produce 2 \good 
country road means tremendous sav- 


ing in time, money and. strength 
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“The Wood Universal’’ 
is edapted to every farm i 


ment. it has a wide 
that 


cange of uses 


t - it to every farmer 
attractively and economically. , 
Write us today and we will 


eend you en inter 


on its uses. 


If you 


locate a dealer in yous 


write us direct. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
ASSOCIATION 
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The American Agricul- 
mical Co. 
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To Be Given Away 


can become the owner of a $565 BULL 





Send Coupon Today for Information 





Cc, F. ALDRICH, M 


102 ©. 4th S¢., 


te Paul, Minn. 
Without obl! me, tell me how I can gota 
9538 DULL TRACTOR, without ‘cost. 


——— —— 
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Your limestone ledge is a gold mine. For your limestone, when finely 

is worth from $2 to $3 per ton. Begin today to make profits from pe hy Sper 
—turn the stone to gold! With the Jeffrey LIMEPULVER you can pulverize the 
rock just - . A comes oom the quarry—big 30 to 60 pound rocks. A 10 horse- 
power engine ou a ton d, 10 day, AME RS engines 
will give you a far quae porwr tony Ses em done howenhdaptbe oe en phy — 


Ghe Jeffrey [IMEPULVER | 


Sizes to Suit Engines From 8 H. P. to 30 H.P. 
The Jeffrey LIMEPULVER will give you finely pulverized limeetone or crushed J. Schlichter, of Bethle- 
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Horticultural Interests 
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{i .UEESUEELSEDUAUEUENUULUENOUUUOSGL0CEOELLEEOATADTSGTDETAATAOO NAAT A ETHAN HATTA AANA NNN SNE SPMA SHON UAS HST USSENN SENET PANNA cock: Sor vend and qenatete werk, Te chance trom ent to the other you ciety 4 2° Ind. writess -_ We 

. and get them off of land as near like push a lever. In reducing limerock, two different types of machines are used— J SFC EctUing along very we 

Unusual Ideas About Strawberries ame a pas athe : adi o14 ts 1 Crushers and Pulucrizers. One cannot take the place of the other. The crusher with our LIMEPULVER. 
re Se a ae ae our OWN a8 possible. ind old jane handles big rocks but reduces but a small portion to the proper fineness for the | 1! have eeen several other 
4, E. ROSS, YORK COUNTY, MAINE preferable to sward land. It is better soil, The Pulverizer gives a fine product but is costly to operate, because the roc! ee oe 
ital os ; to plow jus > t! rr fre s has to be reduced to such a small size before the machine will handle it. The Werk, O86 Reve you 
Sirawberries are one of the most t0 Plow we . a : tah 0 pund — — Jeffrey LIMEPULVER is both a crusher and a pulverizcr and does what it has | bave them all ‘‘skinned” 
nsatisfactory crops I can raise, yet and plow as rough as possible. That heretofore required two complete sets of equipment to accomplish. It isa com- | When it comes down to ca- 
gives the grass roots a chance to @ plete lime-grinding plant. Built to last a lifetime and sold on the Jeffrey Guar- pacity and life of the ma- 


1ave been in the business for more . 
an 20 years. What I mean by un- Kill out. ; 
atisfactory is they are not a sure it can be avoided. 


chine that you might say 
will never wear out, "* 







antee. Write today for catalog, full 
information and our TRIAL OFFER, 






Dont plow in the spring if THE JEFFRE 
MF 




























rop, by amy means, unless one has . I have learned that land plowed a (12) 263einst Ave. Leta Bree, pe 
the facilities to govern all conditions. /2 the fall and kept cultivated as it ™ 1) CoLumLus,O. ee eee to 
in the first place you need lots of should be will retain the moisture the i . — izer No. 2, bought some thme 

: best and is not so apt to be troubled =, ago has proven to be better 


anure, cultivation to the end and a . Ag. Ure 

arket that will take all you have bY white grubs. I find that it is best 
nd alittle'more. I have raised some t© Plow in all manure, and for sandy 

ops which have paid well, while S°il cow manure is the best, while clay ye and it om os 

s 1 \é =) ‘ V ’ sae ws % ' > ye : : “ quired one man to run it.We 

others have left me in debt. But it Meeds horse manure to lighten it. In ee highly recommend the L-P. 


as been the conditions instead of the S@Mdy loam it is liable to dry out. or 


preparation that did it. Care must be taken not to let the 






than you advertised it to be. 
We can crush and grind 20 
tons of fine ground lime in 












































































i find that a man does not want to Toots comes in contact with it for it 
@abble in all the varieties that are Will be fatal to the plant. 
catalogued, for one thing. I had at Cultivation should commence the 
ne time 15 varieties in one year. Next day after plants are set and 
he consequence was a failure. All Kept up every week through the sea- 


berries do not do the same in all ‘SOM. If it is dry it will be necessary IN WIND 
alities. The best way to find out t® Place the vines or runners as they AND ZERO 
hat a berry will do for you is to buy Come out where you want them so 
25 plants. If they grow well the first ‘hey will reot, as they will mot take Ask your 
ar and go into winter quarters in Wéll if the wind keeps changing them. 
To hold them, a small rock or some dealer for 
, 


good shape, set 100 tor 200 the next 


year. But stick to what you know 





; dirt will do. 
as done well for you in the past till It is also necessary that they 
ou have tested the new ones. jf Should be covered through the winter 
they prove all right then you can in- 4nd the best thing that I can find is 
reage your stock. But never take Pime needles. It does not need to be 
nv man’s say so on any kind of # heavy covering, only enough to 
trawberry plants. . shade the plants. Plants are very 

will giveanexample: TheSenator Hardy, the only trouble being the 


: a —_ - 0-4, HERCULES MFG. CO. 
4 é “ - ; : - S 923 24th St., Centerville, lowa 
wnlaps are praised very highly, but freezing and thawing, which will 


‘> with me they are worse than nothing, — Be - a agg ye te roots. Rigs of 
They make lots of runners, which ere is nothing to do in the spring : . 
f as the plants come up through this All Sizes 


NY, eTum PS too big. Get the r) 
richest, most productive lan | BK 

into crops. Make more money. rown S 
Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. 
Three sy ee — 
and fast. end post car 

for free book. Introduc- Beach 
tory price offer now 
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Zi No matter where you are or what you do, it her 
keep you warm, My jackets are made of clot 
For All Uses peculiarly knit, enunadie made for this purpose, 
Ask any one who wears one what he thinks of it. 
He will tell you it is the best ever. It wears like 
iron, washes without shrinking, is fleewe-lined with 


akes them profitable for plant sell- 
ng, but the next year when they 
ome to fruit they go down like new 


covering and remain on the ground 
and keep the fruit clean. Good, clean 
fruit, well packed, will always sell at 










Junior Leader Orchard Sprayer with 











mown grass. They rust so that there 
; “os : . “ice wear-proof exterior, has strong metal fasteners and 

not one good picking. The Car- some price. 2 H.P. ee gs exceptional wearing value. If your. Coker Dees 
t } Stevens ‘ Vhs ; . ssure, uto- it, will mail on receipt of price. Jacket thout 
mai, Stevens Late Champion, Eradicating Horse-Radish— When j matic agitation of liq- collar sells for $3.50; jacket with collar, $3.75; 
nd lots of others are in the same neren.sadich beces - . , oad uid, suction strainer is brush vest $2.00. Write for Catalog No 
a i ‘ hi i ‘ ‘ se-radais comes a weed its erad- leaned. We also make 
lass. Some rust while others mildew . “ . . + ee 

es <. . i pr : * ’ ication is a problem very much like jy Bucket, Barrel, Mounted Po- WM. W. BROWN 
either of which is fatal to a crop. tato Sprayers, ete. 395 Chandler Street Worcester, Mass. 


that of getting rid of Johnson grass or 
quack grass or other plant that 
spreads by underground stems or 





Another thing, unless you know 
hat the varieties are that you want, 
never send away for plants. Go and 


A SPRAYER 
FOR EVERY NEED 





Pic roots. Plow it up and rake the Ch. U | 
‘ee the growers; see them fruiting, ‘ . Free log. 4 r ’ 
: if. pe ib] Soe advice of the rcots out and destroy them. Then lemsmpantanmemeae ce p 
f possible, g he ¢ se , ds * 
aay os = s plow again and harrow and work the Junior Leader Sprayer rections. Address TOWERS FISH BRAND 
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grower. Plants thus obtained may land until you pick up and remove as 
ost a little more to commence with ' 


. ia é : FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Dept. 10, Elmira, N. ¥. 
it the returns will be more than 


our < nit 2 lie for part of a season, and cultivate it } HOT BED SASH . 
encugh to pay the extra. For me the co frequently that no plant or weed gets knocks rainy day gloom 

lyde is the best berry. But this has its leaves above ground, This treat- wan eum ten Ue — into a cocked hat——~ 
its faults. It is liable to set too much ment eventually starves out the roots .. 49-4 SB -> leaded 
uit é nd iS int lined to be a little soft. that are left. Salt or brine applied to | 6, %. ROBINSON & BRO. "aeons 2 Gann ie 
or a local market it is the best that tne plant will probably give you no = en 






































an get. It needs a lot of water, # Ser Bebe. Berow tt, bale it, 

et not too uch. A man told me a ALFALFA HAY. yy a a 

hen I started: “Give them all the Must Pay Note—J. M. S&S, New ded ° - S¥FBAC oe oe 
ter they can drink, but don’t let York: A person purchased a cow, 
em have wet feet.” giving his promissory note payable 


"hen again, the kind of soil has a in six months for same. Five months 


























creat bearing on the crop. Some kinds later the cow died with tuberculosis. THIS YEAR 
© best on heavy cllay, while others do — - pay the note? Pam — 
ne ee : my .. unless the cow was warranted t »e 
sandy soils, and others sound and it can be shown ae tae 
sravel. (ompare your soil with the disease at the time of sale. She OME-MIX 
on whici. -our plants are grown, may have contracted the disease after 
if there is much difference, try the sale. 





Save $4.00 to $12.00 per Ton 
Earlier and Bigger Crops 


WITH 

















Conuine P eruvian (Guanes 
13% Ammonia 10% Avail. Phos. Acid 


AND 


22% POTASH 2:% 


Write for Free Sample and we will 
tell you how to get more Potash for your crops 


NITRATE AGENCIES CO. 


108 Pearl Street, New York City 
































New Jersey Farmstead That Is Truly a Farm Home 


This farmhouse overlooks the Rancocas river in. Burlington county, 
NJ. It is the home of Granville W. Leeds. Across the private road- 
way, which is at the right of the picture, is a nine-acre field in straw- 
berries. watered by an overhead system of irrigation. Back of the house 
is ene of the finest peach, apple, pear aid cherry orchards to ‘be found 

ere in the section, ~ ; tor 


thin 453532528 . ej} 
hited $2eety? t2t7*: 13434 
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1Oh, Where, 
\Tell Me, "Where? 


Amencan 
Wil Teil You, In 
A Personal Letter 


where to get things you wazt, but don’t 
Know where to find. Orange Judd 
American Agricalturist’s Service Bureau 
will answer by mail free of cost sub- 
scriber’s degen concerning anything 
they wish to 

First careful y scan its advertising 
columns; then if you cannot find a de- 
scription of what you want to buy, or 
don’t find the address, write Orange 
add American A 's Service 

Sureau, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
city, telling your needs and inclosing 
stamp for reply. 

Describe fully what you want to buy, 
30 we'll know what you 

We will reply i on personal letter, 
advising you where to get the article, 
also terms, prices, etc. 
| If you see anything advertised in any 
other paper—which doesn't guarantee 
the reliability of its advertisers as does 
American Agriculturist—send it to us 
with the name and date of the paper 


in which it vy ng and what in- 
formation you desire. 
American Agriculturist has no mer- 


chandise to sell, but will gladly teil 
you where to get whatever you want. 


Mail This, f Yeu Want Our Help 


SO SESS SSH HOSS Sw 
Orange Judd Service Bureau 
American Agriculturist, 
315 Fourth Ava, New York City 
: Inclosed is a two-cent stamp 
Where Can I Buy: 
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Full Service in Rural Phone 


Until recently the rural telephone 
has largely served as a medium of ex- 
change between farmers, and for or- 
dering supplies from dealers in town. 
But itthas been demonstrated that the 
rural telephone can easily perform 
other service of equal importance 
There are now country districts where 
the telephone company has wunder- 
taken to supply a daily news service. 
At a certain hour the telephone rings 
five times, That is the news signal 
end every interested subscriber along 
the line takes down his receiver. Then 
the central operator gives the weather 
Teport, a condensed market summary 
and important news, It takes but a 
short time to give this information to 
every subscriber, and the line is tied 
up only for a few minutes. 

This idea may be carried still fur- 
ther. Where the telephone company is 
owned and operated by the farm sub- 
scribers themselves, the manager at 
the central office may act as a market 
agent. The subscribers advise him of 
the products they have for sale, and 
those they wish te buy. Nearby deal- 
ers and others who are ‘‘on the mar- 
ket” send him their wants. A com- 
piete list of the products demanded is 
made up and read over the phone. The 
subscriber then notifies the manager 
of the business he will care for. Farm- 
ers are able to sell in 15 minutes 
products which might take half a day 
to dispose of, if each buyer had to be 
personally visited. It is a great iden. 
There are many other labor-saving 
and profitable schemes of a similar 
mature which can be worked out 
equally well over the rural phone, 





Building a Farmhouse 


I am contemplating building a new 
house. I want a convenient farm home 
with sufficient room so as not to be 
rcowded, and yet not so large as to be 
a burden for those who have the house- 
work tp do. i want a bathroom, and a 
dairy room for churning and dairy pur- 
poses. What system for heating would 
you advise—hot air or steam? We have 
plenty of wood on the farm. i would 
like @ modern lighting system if it 
could be had without too much extra 
cost. Are acetylene and electric iight 
both satisfactory’?—{1T. W. English. 

Ia issue of October 23 two sketches 
of farmhouses were submitted, show- 
ing arrangement of a modern farm- 
house, Either may be taken as a 
guide. Changes may be readily made 
as to rooms and size, also style of 
roof. it is best to make this in con- 
formity with the type of the neighbor- 
hood. It is advisable to excavate aii 
the space under the house, and pro- 
vide sufficient light. Here may be le- 
cated the dairy room, which should 
be entirely separated by good partitions 
from the other basement rooms, An- 
other portion of the basement should 
be set aside for the heating plant. If 
& pressure tank is provided for water 
storage, anil this is excellent, the 
pumping should be done by a gasoline 
engine. The same engine may be used 
in the dairy. 

Both acetylene and electric .ights 
are now available for farm homes. 
Both give excellent satisfaction and 
the cost is within the means of the 
average farmer. I would get catalogs 
and write the manufacturers for full 
particulars, With this information and 
a clear statement as to costs you can 
readily decide which you will use. As 
for heating three methods are pos- 
sible: Hot air, steam and hot water. 
The first is the cheapest, the third the 
most expensive to install, but usually 
requires tess fuel. Why not get in 
touch with manufacturers and get 
prices of each system, f o b your sta- 
tion? Manufacturers of all things 
needed in house building are giad to 
advise with any one contempiating 
suc purchase. By all means provide 
& complete bath room outfit. In case 
there is no outlet for the sewage waste 
the septic tank, heretofore described, 
will satisfactorily meet this question. 

In building a house one canact 


study too carefully: the details of 





conveniences aad taterier de- 


plans, 
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tails. The purchase of a few books 
will many times repay their cost. 
Among those of especial helpfulness 
may be mentioned the following: 
Reed’s Modern House Plans for Every. 
body, price $1; Reed’s Cottage Houses, 
price $1; and Santee’s Farm Sewage, 
price 50 cents. These books will be 
sent postpaid at prices quoted by Or- 
ange Judd company, New York. 


Among the New Books 
MANUFACTUBE OF ICE CBEAM AND ICES 

—By Profs J. H. Fransden and E. 

A. Markham of the university of 

Nebraska. Profusely illustrated. 325 

pages. 5%x8 inches. Orange Judd 

company. Price, $2 net. 

For the first time a book appears 
which treats of ice cream making 
from the agricultural viewpoint. The 
authors have supplied an unusually 
Practical and comprehensive book. 
The enormous crowth of this industry 
as well as the need of an authoritative 
book on the subject are what have 
prompted the preparation of this book. 
it is of great value to all ice cream 
makers, dairymen and dairy students. 
Everything of importance concerning 
this industry has been included and 
the matter is arranged in a clear, 
practical way. Every phase of ice 
cream making is covered, the book be- 
ing a real up-to-date authoritative 
guide for all parties in any way inter- 
ested in the subject. 
MvusnR00om GrRowine—By 





Dr B. F. 


Duggar, Shaw Botanical Gardens. 
260 pages, 5x7 inches Orange Judd 
company. Price, $1.50 net, 


An unusually valuable and interest- 
ing book, accurately and faithfully de- 
scribing the requirements for success 
in mushroom growing. The author is 
& practical mushroom grower with 
many years of extended observation 
upon the best practices of the present 
time. The information is _ reliabie, 
definite, up-to-date and comprehen- 
sive. A remarkable series of 31 full 
page plates show methods of planting, 
picking and marketing. A complete 
Buide to success if followed by any 
beginner or grower. The book is 
zeally a manual on mushrooms in 
every direction. It is the last source 
ef information on the subject. 


Where Farming Falis Down 


Last week in Philadelphia in an ad- 
dress before the agricuitural confer- 
ence, Myron T. Herrick of Ohio de- 
eclared that lack of organization is the 
chief trouble with American agricul- 
ture. Mr Herrick holds that farmers 
are unorganized industrialiy, commer- 
cially and financially, and that as a 
result there are wastes and losses that 
seriousiy affect the producers’ profits. 
He does not believe agriculture in this 
country is on the decline; rather he 
hoids that man for man, the American 
farmer is superior to any other, and 
in some branches he has brought agri. 
culture to its highest stages of devel- 
opment. The shortcomings of Ameri- 
can agriculture are traceable to the 
fact that farmers have not combined 
their resources with a view of helping 
ome another. Their greatest need is 
co-operation, and this can be brought 
about only through a more intelligent 
and extended use of association. 

Mr Herrick believes that the na- 
tional banking act should be amended 
so as to permit any national bank that 
confines its credit facilities to mem- 
bers, to be organized as an association 
without capital stock. He thinks a 
national law should be enacted that 
will legalize associations and allow 
them to do whatever is lawful for cor- 
poerations, and he would permit com- 
binations among farmers’ associations 
or small producers’ or consumers’ as- 
sociations. At present the national 
laws prevent farmers from co-operat- 
ing so as to secure better prices, even 
though these prices are barely 
above or equaling cost of production. 
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are so stupendous that they would be- 
come self-sufficient if’ farmers: could 
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macs WG and mobilize their ro 
sources through such systems, Jxpo- 
rience proves that the organized fari,_ 
er is able to take care of himself, Ti. 
cnly way to organization lies throuch 
co-operation.”’ 


Potash in Corn Stover 


In view of the scarcity of potash on 
the market, many farmers consider ;: 
practical question of plowing undc: 
their corn stover after husking, pro. 
vided their need of it for other ; 
poses is not urgent. The agronoi,is: 
of the New Jersey station stat F 
in a crop producing 5V busheis of cory 
to the acre, a yield which is gd - 
some farmers of New Jers @ 
stover would contain about 40. poun: is 
of potash to the acre. The larger purt 
of the potash content of the corn pliat 
is found in the stover, the exact quan- 
tity depending upon several factors 

Counting upon 40 pounds, which j 
a reasonable estimate, this quanti 
would be equivajent to 8) pounds o} 
muriate of potash, or to the potash in 
400 pounds of fertilizer analyzing 4%, 
nitrogen, 8% phosphoric acid and 1()%, 
potash. The potash from the stover 
however, might not be 60 readily 
available as the muriste-ef potash 
Again, availability 
largely upon climatic 
ditions, 


Classifying Goddard Beans 

Iams ending you a few s to fin 
out if they are marrow beuns? What i 
marrow f: it? «The y locally eal] the sam 
ple a cranberry bean What are the 
worth and could I send them te you | 
sell?—{Mrs Henry Huthcins, Frankli: 
County, N Y. 

The sample submitted was of bean 
of the Goddard variety, which fro: 
the horticultural ectandpoiat is regard 
ed as the best green-shell bean. li i 
an excellent midseason variety, in th 
same class as the Dwarf Horticn 
tural, but net so well known. The 
trade frequently refers to it as Boston 
Favorite. It is more common in ihe 
Bosten and Providence markets thu 
in New York city, and is. principal!) 
consumed by Italians and the poo: 
foreign element. The Dwarf Horticu!- 
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tural, which is more popular, is use 
for the same purpose. Both have 
coarser quality for eating purpose 


than is desired by the general an 
high class trade, Although the demani 
is limited to consumption by foreig: 


population, the supply is. relativel 
small 
From the commercial standpoint 


they might be considered in the same 
light as Imperial beans. For outright! 
sale to seed houses, $3 to $3.50 
bushel may be obtained for Goddard 
seed beans, and up to $4 for ver: 
choice beans. Seed stock may be ex 
pected to command more than that in 
tended for food consumption. Marrow- 
fat is the general term which takes in 
the three types of marrow beans 
which are: Marrow or large white. 
medium and pea. Most commission 
men will handle these at %%, while 
some seedsmen will buy outright ox 
sell on commission. 


American Agriculturist as Text 

Please tell me how to graft, how io 
bud, what time of the year it should be 
done and all about it, also how to prc- 
pare the wax.—lJ. G Brags, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Referring to your files of American 
Agricuilturist you will find this entire 
subject covered in the issue of March 
13, 1915. On Page 4 of this issue are 
illustrations showing the way to mak: 
the most importaat grafts. 








New Granges Organized—The aun- 
ber of new granges organized from Uc- 
teber 1, 1914, to September 30, 11, 
reaches the total of 542. Kansas lead: 
with 90 new granges, followed in or- 
der by Ohio with 53, Nebraska 59, Penp 
syivania 38, New York 23, Michiga» 
26, Oregon 25, South Dakota 21 and 
Washington 18 Substantial growti 
was made also in West Virginia. 
Wyoming, Wisconsia, [ilimois, low. 
and Maryland. Twenty granges were 
reorganized. Information about or- 
ganizing new granges may be obtained 
at any time by writing C. M. Freeman, 
secretary, Tippecance City, O. 


The High Price of Sugar has «v- 
idently encouraged seven big suazar 
factories to operate this year, after 
being shut down a year age. The 
total factories working this season 
mumber 67, against only 68 a year 
ago, compared with 7i two years 
ago. Michigan leads with 15 factories 
in operation. Colorado a clese second 
with 14, California third with 11, 
and Utah —— with eight factories. 
Ohio and idaho each has four f:c- 


in anemone and Minnesota 
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i. ipuong went into the suspender business. He built a fac- 
tory, bought machinery andmaterials, hired workers, got 
up steam and began to turn out suspenders. 

“How will you sell your output?” someone asked. 

“By George! I never thought of that!” he replied. 

The story is impossible—of course. 

But it seems as if a whole lot:of farmers, all over the 
country, were doing business a good deal that way. 

Owning valuable land and expensive equipment, they 
spend so much time and energy in the production of crops 
that they have little opportunity to think of the selling end. 

So they take whatever the market offers, without con- 


sidering how or where they might find better markets— 
and larger profits. 


‘The COUNT] 
GENTLE, 


The great national farm weekly has been doing some a> ye ar; 
thinking about these things for you! . 

At the same time it is urging better farm methods for fif ty-two 
field and orchard, for feed lot and poultry yard, for garden - 
and home, itis constantly telling how to reach the markets. issues- 

It is talking cooperation and selling methods. 

Consider the crops on your farm! 

What is the best market for your hay or grain or fruit 
or truck or cattle or sheep or hogs or poultry! 

When do prices go up? When down? 

What rotations fit your farm? 

What fertilizers? 

What feeds produce the cheapest meat and milk and __ ------------------------ 
work and wool! CUT OUT—MAIL TODAY 

Every week, in special articles and in regular depart- 
ments, we answer questions like these. 

And if you have a special question about any farm work, 
our staft of more than a hundred experts will answer it 
by mail. 

The new price of THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is $1.00 
a year. 

And it comes 52 times a year—every week. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE | 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA  " 
















THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
Box 528 
The Curtis Publishing 
Company 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 


Enclosed please find $1.00, (Cana- 
dian price $1.75.) Please send THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN for one 
year to the address below: 


NAME 








R. F. D. ROUTE 
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When You Write 








With The GRIMM « Evaporator 


and state number of 
trees you tap 


Grimm Manufacturing Co. 





617-621 Champlain Ave., N. W., Cleveland, O 


MAPLE SYRUP MAKERS ! 









ous that are use 
your boy like to read or or stud 
more books ? We offer here. seenetiing ts t 
found=:tion for permanent success 


e your selection from the followin 
will be received with heartfelt delight. 


BINA EEN PAARL) AERIAL LS! 


CHRISTMAS GIVIN G§ 


HE-trend of gift giving i joday is decidedly 
—o of pe; value. Books are acceptable as gifts for their 


stay? the most available presents that can be made. Does 
If so why not present him at Christmas with one or 
hat will interest him and will help to lay the 


ractical and are invaluable to anyone now engaged in or about to take up farming. 
list and you may be sure the books you give 
Il books sent postpaid on receipt of price namede 


toward the more practicai—toward pres- 


f the books listed below are thoroughly 








AGRICULTURE AND FARMING 


Tue Younc Farmer: Some THincs He 
$ spewte new. Thomas Hunt. This 
is of unusual excelience. It should be 
in the | maed of every farmer, especially the 
young f cevcecscccccccseses Net $1.50 
THe Stupy or Corn. By V. S. Shoe- 
A most helpfui book to all farmers 

t dents interested in the selection and 
-improvement of corn .......4+...-Net 30.50 
WEEDS OF THE FARM AND GARDEN, By 

nel. Th k contains prac- 

ions for the treatment of weeds, 
ould tne make it of special value to the 
farmer, landowner and 


Baen, Prans a Oursuitpincs, Ideas 
and suggestions, plans for barns, granaries, 
ice, poultry, dog, bird houses, ie, 


i. Feccccveccoccegccssoccocsecoess 


ie 





Farmers’ CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE. 
ye Wilcox & Smith. A hly up-to- 
date, practical, concise and complete pres- 
—e of es yaar sae of Agricul- 
re, Farm, Tops, 
Anim: ing, Poultry = 
jon, Fertilizin Op owe | pa 

to pages, J illustrations. 

$3.50 


Pertitizers ano Crops. By L. L. Van 
eae. This new book is a timely presenta- 
of » not only giving practical 
sotboes for using fertilizers in crop grow- 
ing, but placing special emphasis on the 
reason underlying their use, etc..Net $2.50 


Farm Manures. By C. E. Thorne. A 
practical and most valuable work on 
manures and manuring, coverin a ty 4 
phase of the subdject...........-Net $1.50 


Sous. By C. W. Burkett. The most com- 
plete and popular work of the kind ever 
publis $1.25 


Som, MANAGEMENT. By F H. King. 
Treating on the productive capacity of fields, 
soii moisture and its conservation, earth 
bos vimrmewd someon of swa lands, de- 

t and maintenance of physical 
soil ccnditinnm CIC., CC. ceceee. Net $1.50 


First Parinciptes or Sor. Fertitiry, By 
A. Vivian. A comprehensive treatise on the 
methods of maintaining the fertility of the 


Peeevesereeroeesevescresss Net $1.00 


CROPS 
Soits AND Crops. By Hunt and Burkett. 
The most teachable ae ever printed. 
Every farmer will be benefited by the per- 
usal of this hand book..........Net $1.50 


THs CEREALS IN America, By Thomas 
Hunt, A complete treatise of wheat, maize, 
--@ats, barley oats, rice, Kafir corn, buck- 
. wheat, OBC. cocscccerccccccsees Net $1.78 


Tue FoRAGE AND Fisre Crops IN AMERICA, 
By Thomas Haunt, Contsins all the latest 
» and most important information on the cul- 

thy se vl Set of every one of 
. re crops........Net $1.75 


sab Boox or AuraurPa, By F. D. Coburn. 
This is by far the most authoritative, com- 
and valu work on this forage crop 

Over published ......ccccseccesssee $2.00 


Tas Boox or WHeat. By P. T. Dond- 


linger, A study of everything per- 
taining to wheat. Authoritative and —— 


SOOO SHES EEE e HEH HEE HEE eee 


O60 coc csoenceséccoes ltt 


Tue Boox or Corn, By Herbert Myrick, 
assisted by specialists. A complete treatise 
upon the culture, uses and marketing of 
m 


ebbb6s $060 b4R 06a Gu bes we 6oecsSte 


FP. Grasses or THE UNITED States, By 

. Spillman. Seeding and management 
of meadows and pastures. Varieties of 
grasses for different climates and require- 
Te MOMS, CIC. coerce cccccescoscesescses +olL0 


Foracs Crops OtHer THAN Grasses, By 
Thos. Shaw. How to cultivate, harvest and 
use them, Practical and reliable... ..$1.00 


Crovers aND How.to Grow THem, By 
Thos. Shaw. The only book published which 
treats on the growth, cultivation and treat- 
ment of clovers in all parts of the U. S. 
and Canada. ...cssecceesccseees Net $1.00 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


: THe Home VecetaBLte Garven. By A. 
' Kruhm. This is a book for the beginner 
and small home gardener, but will also be 
Baar eryiow te the commercial Erower. Net $1.00 


ON ange filustratea TION. 
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sipining dokstic 
e Sup ComPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 


Fruits and Vegetabies—Continued 


THE AMERICAN ApPLe ORCHARD. By 
F. A. Waugh. A manual for the novice as 
well as a book of reference for all those of 
more experience. Every detail connected 
with the successful cultivation of the apple 
is thoroughly explained........+> Net 31.00 

Becinners’ Guine to Fauit Growinc. By 
F. A. Waugh. A simple statement of the 
elementary practices of propagation, plant- 
ing, culture, efC.«...-+eeeee++++-Net 80.75 
Fauit HArvestinc, STorinc, MARKETING. 

F. A. Waugh. A practical guide to the 

g, storing and marketing of fruit.81.00 


-VYecetaste Gardeninc. By R. L. Watts. 
A complete, concise and authentic book. It 
covers every phase of vegetable gardening 
and is invaluable as a handbook for prac- 
tical growers...+.++++> eresccecetbet $1.75 


LIVE STOCK, DAIRYING, 
POULTRY, BTC. 


Farm Animats. By Haunt and Burkett. 
Treats in detail the subjects of breeds, 
breeding, feeding, sanitation, medication, 


animal products, etc. It covers the es 
field of animal industry.....++.+eeNet 


MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING OP - SHEEP. 
By Thomas Shaw. The most complete work 
on sheep for American farmers; bree 
breeding, management and diseases.Net $2. 00 
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Parcel Post Lessons 


Several lessons can be learned from 
farmers who have tried to market 
eggs by parcel post. Some have suc- 
cessfully developed quite a _ trade, 
others have tried and given up in dis- 
gust. In the first place, it is only the 
very best eggs that can be disposed of 
by parcel post. They must be graded 
and packed carefully in order to pre- 
vent damage in going through the 
mails. But there seems to be no 
standard way to decide the price per 
dozen eggs and as to who shall pay 
for the parcel post boxes and the 
postage. Quite possibly it is a lack of 
such standard that has prevented the 
extension of the parcel post system. 

Some farmers deman@d that the city 
consumer shall stand for losses in 
transit, pay for the boxes, the postage, 
and in addition a premium of 3 to 5 
cents above the top-notch retail price. 
Others agree to furnish the boxes, pay 
for the postage to consumer, but re- 
quire the consumer to pay a premium 


of 10 cents a dozen-and the return 
rostage on the boxes, and to stand for 
breakage. 


Parcel post for shipping eggs, etc, 
will never win out until it is so ad- 
justed that the consumer is relieved 
entirely of any such thing as this. He 
wants the stuff delivered at his door 
without the necessity of giving any 
further thought to reimbursing the 
countryman beyond the paying of the 
initial price. Farmers, as a class; are 
too much inclined to believe the city 
people will pay a good big stiff pre- 
mium for goods direct from the farm. 


BREEDING OF FARM ANIMALS. By M. W. Some city folks will, butemost won't. 
Sees, Wiprnette, all ee 2s gy - ia? City folks are of three classes: One 
ing e reedin ° pg ‘ : oe - 
animals. Well adapted to the needs of the class is those who are so well to do 
farmer and student ....... ooee Net $1.50 they care nothing for expense, and 

simply demand the very best of food- 


First Lessons in Darrvinc. By H. E, 
Van Norman. This book is just the thing 
for everyday dairymen and should be in the 


stuffs irrespective of w hether it comes 
Girect from the farm or through other 


hands of every farmer in the — $0.50 channels. Another class is the great 
mass of people of moderate to small 

First Paincip.es Or FEEDING FARM income, who have to shop very care- 
Animas, By C. W. Burkett, This book fully, and for this reason are mostly 


discusses the fundamental and first prin- 
ciples of feeding the animals of the “3 a 


Mopern MetHops or Testinc Mix, By 
L. L. Van Slyke. This is a clear and concise 
discussion of the approved methods.of test- 
ing milk and its products........Net $1.00 


THE Business or Dairyinc. By J. B. 
Lane, This book aims to cover the prac- 
tical side of dairy farming and tekes up 
every detail of this business thoroughly and 
Gystematically...++seeeeececsesesNOt S125 


PARMERs’ Cooteraata or Live Stock. By 
Wilcox & Smith. The most comprehensive 
and finest illustrated work on animal hus- 
bandry published. It is new, authoritative, 
exhaustive, practical and adapted to all sec- 
tions. Indispensable to every breeder and 
stock fancier. 768 pages, colored illustra- 
HHOMS, OC. ccoveccerrecerresescesees 


MANAGEMENT AND Brzendinc or Horses. 
By M. W. Harper. Treating the entire sub- 
ject of judging, feeding, breeding, care and 
management, also history and description of 
all breeds of horsed.sesessseses Net 00 


Swine my America, By F. D. Coburn, 
Every phase of hog raising is considered 
from a practical standpoint. The book is 
worth much to anyone interested in raising 
hogs, whether on a large or sma!l scaiec. 
Net $2.50 
MAKING Pouttray Par. By E. C. Powell. 
The practical side of poultry keeping, hatch- 
ing, rearing, mareorngy breeds, etc. 324 
PEGE. « civcoccccccsecs occeceesecccvee $1.00 


PouLTRY FEEDING AND FATTENING, 
proved methods of feeding and mark-ctir 


oy 
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cut out of direct trading with the 
farmer. The third class, and this is 
the most that has to do with parcel 
post, is in the form of the thrifty 
housewives who desire quality, But 
the fact that they are thrifty means 
they will not pay a stiff premium over 
Iccal store prices for sound goods even 
though the latter come through direct 


from the country. Therefore the par- 
cel post business must be approached 
by the producer seeking to build up a 
farm to consumer market with this 
angle very much in evidence. 

City folks would buy, if they could, 
not only eggs but all kinds of light 


farm produce directly from the farm- 


er. The city man believes a farmer 
sells his produce at wholesale, and 
that by direct sale to consumer he 


makes as additional profit the difter- 
ence between the wholesale price and 


the retail price. The city man, having 
no interest in the produce trade, is 
willing enough to see the farmer get 
the middieman’s profit. But he feels 
that a premium tacked upon the rerail 
price is an imposition and from his 
viewpoint he may take this attitude 


justly, 





Marketing and Farm eet 


all kinds of poultry; caponizing, etc. .30.5¢ 

Pouttry ARcHiTecTURE, By G. B. Fiske. A conference is being oat this 
All about the construction of poultry build- week at Chicago on marketing and 
ings of all grades, styles and classes; coops, farm credits. The program is long 
locations, etc, 125 pages. Illustrated. ..30.50 =| on officials. and short on those who 
Pourtay Apruiances, By G, B. Fiske. gf | could give definite statements. from 

Sporbene | & great .variety = styles of their own practical experience. 
ouaaan, evades 2 ag gece gir: 50 Sir Horace Plunkett thinks there 
4 should be a national agricultural! or- 
Pouttry Diseases. By E. J. Wortley. A ganization society, to have charge of 
new book. The subjects of health and dis- organizing any kind of a movement 
ease, common causes, hygienic requirements, or society wanted by the farmers in 
medicinal treatment, etc., etc., are Fully cov- any vicinity. This idea has been agi- 
GN dare eer eaha Babes cerns €03 He Net 3.75 7 tated for two or three years, espe- 
The, ado above is but a partial ist of the books that we publish, cially among those who would like to 
a, ges), 6x 9 inches, thoroughly in- be in-charge of such a bureau. It 
Gevort ptions of u >wards of of does not meet with favor among most 
istow ready, * This will be sent for the ane. of the leaders and members of exist- 
ing’ erganizatians of) armerg in this 
country. t Horace'believes in only 


a limited: amount of wie gene’ Ser 
porgetoet party 
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will effect great economies 
railroads and trucking interests. ; 

detailed by. Hon ~- Clifford Thorne 
Standards and inspection of grain are 
to be interestingly described by fed 
eral and state officials in charge of 
that work. The talks on state ware- 
houses for cotton and their adminis- 
tration emphasize the points already 
made familiar to our readers in the 
southern states. Many difficulties in 
the way of a state terminal elevator 
system were pointed out by Prof 
Boyle of North Dakota. 

The most practical feature of the 
whole conference is the discussion of 
farmers’ co-operative elevators in 
their relation to each other and to 
the old. line system, the commission 
merchant, railroads, storage and in- 
spection. 

Much time is being devoted at the 
conference this week to the subject 
of rural credits, The essential points 
to be brought out are mainly a repe- 
tition of what is already familiar to 
our readers. The good and bad points 
of various state and federal legisla- 
tion to promote rural credits received 
attention. At this writing it is not 
certain whether anyone will be pres- 
ent to tell what he or his society has 
actually done in the way of co- 
operative credit, but the program is 
mainly of a general character as to 
what ought to be done. 


Cleaning Up Hop Stocks 


Country markets for hops in New 
York state are dull, following recent 
activity, which practically cleaned up 
stocks of best choice hops. Some 
small movement of poorer hops noted 
from time to time, these medium 
grades selling at 15@20c p Ib and as 
low as 10c for very inferior hops. 
In Madison Co, some growers coni- 
plain of no market for their medium 
grade products, as that county did not 
produce any considerable amount of 
choice hops last season. 

According to Santa Rosa (Cal) 
figures, the hop crop for ‘that stat 
actually harvested was 116,000 balcs 
of 185 Ibs each, which is reasonab! 
close to the estimates furnished b 
Cal growers to this paper in August 
This year is slightly in advance of the 
1915 crop, but much under early sea- 
son estimates. Recent sales of good 
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Cal hops have been noted at 12}: 
@ lse. 
Recent purchases on the Pacific 


coast for export have totaled between 
4’) and 6000 bales, prices averaging 10 
@12c p lb for prime to. choice quality 
One estimate of unsold stock in grow- 
ers’ hands on Pacific ccast is Cal 55,- 
000 bales, Wash 15,000 bales, Ore 70,- 
000 bales. About half of the latter is 
controlled by the Oregon hop grow- 
ers’ association. which is demanding 
lic p lb for choice hops. 

A considerable number of  trans- 
actions noted recently, one being pur- 
chased by the Wolf hop company of 
500 bales at 114¢c, this being %c p lb 
more than recent purchases by same 
concern. At various other points 
small lots ranging from 25 to % 
bales have sold at 1044 @12c. Both east 
and west, choicest export hops are al- 


most unobtainable and growers re- 
main firm in holding all good to 
choice lots. In view of this firmness, 


brewers are said to be depending 
largely upon previous stocks for pres- 
ent needs. 

In Oregon prices for good hops are 
firm at 113.c p Ib; in the Dallas sec- 
tion 12c p lb was offered. Growers 
in western Washington have refused 
offers of 11@12c, in one case lic be- 
ing refused for extra fancy lot. 

Consumption of “hops by brewers 
for year ending June 30, 1915, accord 
ing to federal figures, amounted to 
38 “839,2 294 Ibs. Of this 8,400,000 were 
consumed in New York, 4,630,000 in 
Pennsylvania, 3,780,000 in Illinois 
3,300,000 in Ohio, 2,217,000 in Wiscon- 
sin and 2,401,000 in Massachusetts 
Brewers consumed about 5,000,000 Ibs 
of hops less in 1914-5 than in 191°-4 
the figures given being the  lowes' 
consumption in 10 years. Exports 
the same year were 16,210,000 Ibs 


—— 








The good roads idea has come t% 
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Beef in Eastern States 


The making of beef in the east 
keeps bobbing up, and sometime in 
the future we shall have real fancy 
beef to sell, It really seems funny to 
have someone ask if beef can be made 
n the east. Why not? Beef is not a 
geographical business, 

if steers of equal quality are born in 
New York and in Iowa, and as skill- 
fully fed in each case, they will be 
equally as good and as profitable, The 
factors that make for beef production 
are, beef bred animais, abundance of 
pasture, corn and nitrogenous feed to 
balance the rations and a man who 
knows the business plus a market, I 
mean a competitive market. Let us 
see What we have now in stock. We 
have an unorganized market, no beef 
cattle, no rich succulent pastures, not 
much real corn ripe and ready for the 
animal, and no trained beef makers. 

What can we do? We can buy foun- 
dation stock or feeders. We can grow 
corn if we bury some of our present 
notion that cornstalks are just 
as good as corn grain, and begin the 
culture of varieties that will ripen 
every year on our own farms. We can 
make good rich pastures if we will get 
rid of weeds, use fertilizers until a sod 
has been established, put an end to 
close grazing and give the grass plants 
a chance, 

We cannot learn the business in a 
short time nor can we afford to em- 
ploy men from the beef producing 
sections to teach us. Our markets are 

not organized. We have no buyers nor 
regular worn routes such as the west 
has developed, or such as we have 
now in our milk business. 

And furthemore, we have a nearby 
market for milk with which the beef 
business cannot compete. Our milk 
business is good enough to warrant 
the purchase of a large proportion of 
our concentrates, Bad as the practice 
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is we are able to endure it. The beef 


business, however, cannot stand up a 
minute under that sort of manage- 
ment. We all agree that our farms 


ought to grow our meats and horses, 
cond they will, if we grow the right 
kind of stuff to feed them and enough 
of it, 

It is an impossibility and always 
will be to make profitable beef from 
dairy stock. Even the best dairy con- 
formation cannot make a _ profitable 
beef steer. Our dairy stock has bcen 
bred to have its,chief functional circu- 
latory system along the lower abdom- 
inal walls where mammary business 
must develop. Castration will not 
change that system and put it on the 
back or upper lines, Only generations 
of selection can do it, and when ac- 
complished our dairy animal confor- 
mation will disappear. I sincerely trust 
that we shall win out, but we shall do 
so only by following the essentials of 
the business. 

Again the beef discussion empha- 
sizes what I have said over and over 
again that the main issue in the east 
is to grow more plants from our soils. 
The soil problems in the east are the 
big ones. We shall settle 75% of our 
troubles by increasing the production 
of our soils. I don’t mean an occa- 
sional year when everything conspires 
to make for large production, but a 
steady every vear production. We have 
the soil, and that is about allto start 
with in the beef business. It is the 
best in the world and when the day 
comes and we have learned the science 
and art of soil management we shall 
find that these old granitic soils beat 
the world in wearing qualities. 

Very naturally the question comes 
back, Shall we abandon all other 
forms of agricultural development? 
Not by any means, There are a few 
sections, notably trucking and highly 
organized fruit sections, where mar- 
keting is now the most important 


problem. These people handle perish- 
able products and they must have the 
market and within reach, or they fail. 
They represent, however, but a small 
portion of the eastern country. The 
general farmers and the dairymen 
are the big land owners and they 
must have their soil problems thor- 
oughly worked out before they can 
handle the marketing as well as it is 
done now. 

When our dairy farms are produc- 
ing their stock and their feeds in 
groups of suflicient size and have the 
real spirit and sense of co-operation 
which means guaranteed quality and 
amount of production instead of a go 
as you please race in quality and pro- 
duction; when dairymen send repre- 
sentatives to co-operate with boards of 
health and buyers; when leading rep- 
resentatives of agricultural organiza- 
tions are ready to co-operate with 
consumers and their representatives 
to improve the health of our animals 
and the general sanitation of the farm 
surroundings and not fight every effort 


to better these conditions; when the 
consumers, dealers and producers 
come together around the council 


table with the pipe of peace instead of 
the guns of war, when these things 
happen (and may a kind Providence 
hasten the day), then we will be able 
to have our share in the control of 
markets and transportation. 

I am producing certified milk and 
sense this situation and believe in it. 
The health of officers, consumers, buy- 
ers who are also the distributers, and 
the transportation companies are the 
people we are dealing with. We all 
have our troubles, but we all try to 
be fair and just and to recognize the 
rights of others, There is no warfare 
and when each one for a time is 
caught in the unexpected, the other 
parties concerned hel.» out. 

This is quite contrary to much of 
the present talk that dealers are a dis- 
honest set. If the Borden company 
which handles our milk is accused of 
dishonest practices the Cook-Blodget 
farms would denounce it with the 
same vigor that we would if we were 
the accused. And while I may be 
taking some liberty to say it, here is 
a chance The Borden company 
would defend the Cook-Blodget 
farms if under accusation just as 
strenuously. I know very well that 
such talk is not popular, but I believe 
in it and practice it.—[H. E. Cook, 





Motor Roads Are Good Roads for 
all animal vehicles, as well as for 
tractors and others operated through 
mechanical power. 


ae 
Farm Personals 


Farmers boys frequently become 
handy with tools at an early age. 
Simpson Readinger, who operates a 
farm of 100 acres in Berks county, 
Pa, has two sons, William and Har- 
vey, aged 10 and eight years, re- 
spectively. They are adepts in the 
use of carpenters’ tools. One of their 
special delights is to repair benches, 
chairs and various articles about the 
house and barns. They also keep the 
fences and boardwalks in good con- 
dition. The boys likewise do light 
farm work and are a great help about 
the place. 


The prevention rather than cure 
principal is followed by C. A. Thomp- 
son of Nassau county, N Y, who has 
been experimenting with a peach 
tree to cure the peach leaf curl, He 
worked hen manure into the soil 
around the roots and noticed a re- 
markable decrease in the amount of 
curl. He believes that by keeping the 
trees healthy and strong, as he did 
by supplying the hen manure, very 
little peach leaf curl will develop. 
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*On a 150-acre in Orange 
county, N Y, Ashley evens is build- 
ing up a reputation a high produc- 
ing grade Holstein cattle and farm 
draft horses and colts. For some 
years, Mr Stevens practiced tenant 
farming, but later bought the place 
where he now lives. For a time he 
raised many race horses on his farm 


as a side line, 
able business he now 
draft horses and colts. 
that under proper conditions, grade 
Holsteins can be made more profit- 
able than pure-bred animals. There 
is a large outlet for his live stock, 
as the counties of Orange, Delaware, 
Ulster and Sullivan are large milk- 
producing sections. 


but for a steady, profit- 
prefers farm 


He believes 








The potash stringency this last year 
has awakened the efforts of > aes 
Howell of Nassau county, N Y.. He 
tried the growing cf potatoes this 
last season on measured ground, us- 
ing a fertilizing mixture testing 4% 
nitrogen, 8% phosphoric acid and 8% 
potash as against a mixture of same 
proportions except minus the potash. 
His no-potash ground yielded at the 
rate of 349 bushels to the acre to be 
compared with 311 bushels from land 
treated with the complete fertilizer. 
Other conditions were the same and 
no manure was used. No doubt there 
was some remaining potash from 
previous applications. The no-potash 
mixture costs less than $25 a ton. 
This year he saved over $300 by buy- 
ing co-operatively through the Hicks- 
ville grange and the Nassau county 
farm bureau. As in this case, by 
studying the individual farm condi- 
tions and acting accordingly, farmers 
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NEW 1916 MODEL NO. 8 LOW DOWN MANURE SPREADER 


When I started in the manufacturing business years ago I de- 
termined that I would manufacture the leading article of its 
kind. The thousands 7 wes thousands of manure spreaders 
year or two built my reputation They 
were the best spreaders offered to the farmers of America. My 
new No. 8 Low Down is positively the best spreader 1 ever 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY, 


costs more to 


CHAMPIONS 


UST LOOK AT THESE WINNERS! 


The illustrations in this ad represent winners! I believe in breeding winners, manufacturing winners and selling winners. 
I would not breed from a poor cow, nor would I manufacture a poor cream separator, 
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My new catalog is 
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GALLOWAY SANITARY BATH-IN-OIL CREAM SEPARATORS 


The best separator on the market today and I have seen t 

For beauty, simplicity of design, workmanship ania — 
chanical perfection, and_years of service built into it, positive- 
if you knew all there is to know 
about building cream separators and built one for yourself, it 
would not be a better machine, would _ = peers costar = 
skim any 
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wear and satisfaction built into it, nor would 

If you built as good a ma- 

chine you could not build it at a lower price than my 

Not built down to a pri 

but built up to a high standard and sold to youat one 

small factory —— — on tremendous quantity. 
© asking. 


page four-color catalog will tell you in detail about every style 
bh. p. up to these giants 


built and thousands of customers say it’s the best in the 

My spreader factory is 

running full blast, turning out my new 1916, No. 8 Low 

Down spreader w ‘ith the cut under front wheels, steel 
beater and new V-shaped rake. Its equal has never been _- for light draft, ease 

of operation, simplicity and sound mechanical construction. Catalog describes it fully. 


347 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 
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Rheumatic Leg Weakness 


Some of my chickens are full grown. 
1 have five or six which cannot walk. 
At first they are weak in the legs and 
mow cannot walk at all. They seem 
very stiff and hold their legs back of 
them.—I([Elmer Paananin. 

This is apparently a weakness of 
the legs of « rheumatic nature, alffe.‘- 
ing the muscles, tendons and joints, In 
most cases of this kind where tlie 
fowls afe badly affected, an ax is 1) 
ter than a cure. It is hardly worth 
the time and effort to bring them 
back to good health, even if it cun be 
successfully accomplished, Dr D. E. 
Salmon recommends as medicinal 
treatment, a dose of epsom salts, 20 to 
80 garins, The following day add 30 to 
40 grains sodium bicarbonate to each 
quart of water and give two or three 
grains salicylic acid twice a duy. The 
swollen joints may be rubbed with 
camphorated or carbolic ointment, As 
rheumatic Ieg weakness is largely 
brought on by cold and dampness, it 
is essential that these conditions be 
noted. See that the rest of the flock 
has dry, well aired quarters, Excessive 
use of stimulants and condiments in 
the feeding mixture should be avoided, 


Combating Lice and Mites 

Kindly inform me how I can rid my 
hens and chicks of lice and mites. Our 
little chicks are very badly troubled 
with lice.—[H. J, Huber. 

In the first place it is essential to 
make the houses and coops dry, sunny 
and well ventilated. One of the com- 
mon treatments for chicks troubled 
with lice is the application of vaseline, 
ointment or lard to the head, under 
the wing and about the vent. This 
requires the handling of each chick. 
Pyrethrum may be dusted upon an 
individual or a group of chicks by a 
powder gun. This is a saving in time, 

the grease is more certain, Adult 

are held by the feet with head 
down, As the feathers relax, pyreth- 
rum powder is applied with the 
powder gun under the wings and 
around the vent. Mites are controlled 
by cleaning the roosts and harboring 
places with whitewash, hot water, 
kerosene, crude petroleum or carbolic 
acid. This is repeated until all the 
mites are killed or driven away. Pre- 
¥ention is better than cure. Clean up 
the houses and premises at the same 
time, 


Guaranteeing Poultry Products 


The Massachusetts poultry society 
which is the result of the amalgama- 
tion of the old Massachusetts state 
poultry association and the state 
branch of American poultry associa- 
tion is actively working in the interest 
of the farmer. An official poultry 
products guarantee seal has been 
adopted for both eggs and dressed 
poultry. 

The aim of the society is to insure 
quality products to those who desire 
the best for their table and for all 
farmers who wili sell eggs or dressed 
birds. Only members of the society 
can use the seal who will agree to live 
up to certain regulations established 
by the society in regard to the produc- 
tion and preparation of these prod- 
ucts, To the consumer the seal which 
is to be placed on egg boxes and par- 
eels of poultry will stand for high 
quality. Those who have used similar 
seals in other states find that without 
the seals their trade falls off. The use 
of such seals will in time insure a 
steudy market for the consumer and a 
market large enough to take care of 
all he can produce at good prices. 

The society also is working on two 
bills to be presented to the legislaiure 
which will greatly help the poultry 
men and farmers of the state. One is 
an appropriation of $5000 annually to 
be used by the poultry department of 
the Massachusetts agricultural coliege 
at Amherst for the investigation of 
poultry diseases and their eradication. 
Anyone who has had serious trouble 
wm raising young chickens knows the 

Y importance of this. 
other bill is designed to in- 








The Poultry Yard 
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crease the present annual appropria- 
tion of $20(0 for use by poultry shows 
to $5000, Much of this could then be 
used to further utility classes with 
emphasis on meat and egg production. 

The agreement which all users of 
the state society guarantee seal must 
use follows: 


1. That I will use said seal only while 
IT am a member in good standing of said 
association, 

2. That poultry and eggs shall be 
produced by me under clean and sani- 
tary conditions. 

%. That my poyltry and killing houses 
shall be open at all reasonable times to 
inspection by members of the executive 
committee of said association. 

4. That eggs shall be gathered at 
least once a day, and when shipped or 
a“ shall be not more than seven days 
ol, 

5. That no unwholesome food shall be 
fed to my poultry. 

6. That shells shall be in all cases 
clean. 

7. That no eggs which have been in 
an incubator shall be shipped or sold 
under said seal. 

8. That eggs shall weigh not less than 
24 ounces to the dozen, 

9, That dressed poultry shall be fresh 
killed, 

10, That no diseased poultry shall be 
killed and sold for table use, 

11, That in case I shall violate this 
agreement in any respect [I shali there- 
by forfeit the right to use said seal. 

12, That I will reimburse said associa- 
tion for all payments and expenses 
made and incurred by it (after investi- 
gation and esatisfactory proof) by rea- 
son and on account of inferior quality 
of poultry or poultry products shipped 
or sold by me under said seal. 





Dress Roasters Before Shipping 

T have small pigs, which I would like 
to sell soon as roasters. you give 
me the weight desired?—([James H, 
Gamby, Yates County, N Y. 

The desirable weight of roasters is 
eight to 15 pounds dressed. The pigs 
are killed and the entrails are re- 
moved, with the exception of liver, etc, 
in accordance with customary dressing 
methods. The carcasses are thorough- 
ly dried and packed in a box with 
straw, Commission men in New York 
city handle roasters at 5% commission. 
If the animals are properly dressed 
they bring more on the market than 
if shipped alive. 


Thanksgiving Turkeys Sold High 
Cc. T. F. 

Pennsylvania turkeys sold at record 
prices for the Thanksgiving season, 38 
and 40 cents a pound dressed. The 
supply was not equal to the demand. 
Most farmers were unable to get the 
turkeys in proper condition for mar- 
ket, and the birds were held over for 
the Christmas season. Virginia fur- 
nished many of the Thanksgiving 
birds. Weather conditions in the early 
fall and last spring were against the 
development of the usual turkey crop. 
Young birds were drowned in the wet 
spring, and the warm weather of 
September ond October made it im- 
possible for the farmers to fatten 
their turkeys. 

With turkeys scarce and selling at 
hich fissures it was quite a loss that 
Frederick Schupphaus of White- 
marsh, Montgomery county, sustained, 
when fire destroyed 200 turkeys as 
well as 16 cows, two prize bulls and 
12 calves, when his large stone barn 





with most of its contents was burned. { 


The loss amounted to $10,000. There 
was one section of Pennsylvania 
where turkeys were plentiful. It was 
along the line of Maryland, in. the 


southern townships of Adams and 
York counties. Live turkeys were sur- 
rendered by the farmers upon the 
* yment to them of 18 cents a 
pound. 


Green Feed for Poultry—Pienty of 
green food for the poultry, all they 
will eat, is an important item in poul- 
try rations during the winter egg lay- 
ing season as well as at other timese 
of the year. This can be applied by 
growing kale and other winter greens 
outside the pen and giving the birds 
daily quantities; or by sowing a fall 
pasture of vetch, rape, mustard, rye, 
wheat, oats or other crops that will 
make consistent winter growth. The 
fowls will have to be kept off the 
sowed area until the young plants get 
well established, when the forage will 
afford the heus all they need. 






































































































Eggs are high now. 

make up for the scarce egg crop during moulting ? 
With no green stuff, no worms or insects and no 
exercise, hens must have a tonic during the winter o; 
they won’t ay. I have succeeded in compounding 4 
tonic that will m 

lay and keep the egg organs active. 
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Are your hens laying well to 


ake your poultry healthy, help hens 


DR. HESS 


Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


A Tonic—Not a Stimulant 
Formula printed om every package 
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I have had Pan-a-ce-a on the market now for 22 years; 
for nearly a quarter of a century it has stood the test 
and it has made good in every nook and corner of this 
country. My ‘ 
conten, and internal antiseptics, 
pounded 


an-a-ce-a has in it blood builders, 
carefully com- 


, which, from my lifetime experience as a 
veterinary surgeon, doctor of medicine and success- 
ful poultry raiser, 1 know will do their work. 

During all these years I have never asked a single 
Itry raiser or farmer to buy my 

claims or say-so, but on a genuine money-back guar- 

Here it is: 

a Se sure am I that Dr. Hess 


Dr. 
to your. poultry h and 
A 4. lay, that I have , ortnd 


Pan-a-ce-a on 


ea will “Say 
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: 
town to supply you with enough 


= ine empty package and get your moncy beck. “Be 
13 lbs. 25c; 5 Ibs. 60c; 
d the far West). 

per day for 30 fowl. 
My new poultry book telle all about Pan-a-c2a-a. It's Free. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, 


25-Ib. pail $2.50 (except in 
Pan-a-ce-a costs only ic 


Ashiand, Ohio. 


Br. Hess lastant Louse Killer 


lice on poultry and all farm 
Dust the hens with it, sprinkis 

con- it on the roosts, in the cracks, or 
il distribute it. Also destreye bugs 
on cucumber, Fy 
vines, cabbage worms, etc., slugs 
pT al pment ae lo 
(except iH and iss 
guarantee it. 
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Bone Cutter 
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Bone, Grain, Fertilizer and 

at ee Sizes. Hand and Power. Write to-day fot 
Catalog. WILSON BROS., Dept.2; Easton, Pa, 








Mix Care 


Feed Wholesale—Save Money ,tt. 


BARTLETT CO., Jackson, Mich. 





Improved Parcel Post Ege Boxes 
New Flats and Fillers—New Egg Cases 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE DESCRIBING 0UB 


MODERN POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


H. K. BRUNNER,  45A Hantison Street, N. Yo 








Profitable Stock Feeding 


Proper Feeding Swells Your 


Bank Account 
HE following books contain a systematic 
and practical treatment of the ble 


feeding of live stock. This subject is of 
more fundamental importance than any other 
single question that our farmers have to face. 
Every phase of feeding fully treated. 


= FIRST PRINCIPLES OF FEEDING FARM 
ANIMALS 


By C. W. Burkett. A discussion of the 
fundamental and first principles of feeding 
farm stock. It takes up the subject step 
by step, making it possible for the practi- 
cal man to understand, clearly and fully, 
the science and practice of the si Ll- 
lustrated. 348 pages. 5x7 inches..Net $1.50 


Books by Thomas Shaw 


FEEDING FARM ANIMALS 

A practical manual treating on the general 

iples of feeding farm animals. A book 
lor the busy farmer, who can take it up 
any time and find interesting, helpful and 
up-to-date information on the feeding of 
live stock, either on @ large or a smali soate. 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 536 pages. ...§2.00 


MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING OF CATTLE 
The first book ever written discussing the 
feeding and management of cattle from 
birth until disposed of. It covers every 
phase of cattle production under arable 
conditions. Indispensable to every one who 
keeps cattle, no matter how or where situ- 
ated. Illustrated. 5%x8 inches..Net $2.00 


MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING OF SHEEP 
Every detail of feeding and management of 
shecp is treated in a practical and ex- 
haustive manner. It is by far the most 
comp! work yet published on the subject. 
It is so plain that the men who take it as 
their guide should not fail in their work 
Illustrated. 5%x7% inches. Cloth. .Net $2.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315-321 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Likes Square Hog House 
}. H. HEDGECOCK, APPANOOSE COUNTY, IA 
The best hog house I ever saw was 
a central building 24 feet square and 
the upper stories 


two stories high 

arranged for bins for meal and a 
eorncrib, chutes leading below. The 
9-foot square in the center of the 


lower story was used for cooking and 
grinding appara- 
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Live Stock and Dairy 
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gluten, 


ration, as it gives a little more variety. 


Scalds Separator Every Day 
MRS P, C, HENRY, CATAWBA COUNTY, N C 
I have had no trouble with my 
cream separator from the day I or- 
dered it. On its arrival, we opened the 

























































































tus. The _ first 
range of pens ad- it 20 21 1 
joining this Sf, : fh ‘ P 
square were de- prey Rosl 19 22 | cepin e77§ 
voted to breeding iD 
sows and younger if 18 23 | 
pigs, as it was the 
warmest part of 17 24 
the building. Oth- 
er pens are laid srr | 38 | ee oe Bee ce 
out in all four di- 
rections with 13| 14] 15) 16,-7 A 251 26] 27128 
sleeping pens in 37 | 
the four corner 
spaces, D D 
I have kept 500 Tr 25 34 
hogs in such a 
house as this, and 12/11} 10 9 4 337 
lg A ee Hedi 
tention and feed- 5 4- 
ing under sani- 3 
tary conditions; . V2) | 
used it for stock Steeping Sens D 3] pay? Ans 
for breeding pur- dl 7 
poses, and had no 
loss from epi- 
demies, Water T 8 7 
was piped into 
the hog house Lower Floor of Square Hog House 
and the pens 


washed regularly. 
The offal was car- 
ried to a compost heap and covered 
with earth, I give the hogs plenty of 
ashes and salt and supply bituminous 
eoal slack. 





Screenings and Mill Run 


What are screenings? Also mill run? 
Recently I saw printed on a bag of 


middlings “wheat middlings with ground 
screenings not exceeding mill run,” 
Are such middlings as good as those 
which contain no screenings? 

As to wheat screenings the defi- 
nitions of feeding stuffs, as adopted 


by ‘the association of. feed control offi- 
cials of the United States give us the 


following: Screenings are the smaller 
imperfect grains, weed seeds and oth- 
er foreign material having feeding 


value, ‘separated in cleaning the grain. 
The next thing is wheat bran or mid- 
dlings with “mill run’’ screenings. This 
is pure wheat bran plus the screen- 
ings, which were separated from the 
wheat used in preparing said bran or 


middlings. Wheat bran with screen- 
ings, not exceeding mill run, is either 
wheat bran with the whole run of 
screenings, or wheat bran with a por- 
tion of the mill run of screenings, 
provided that such portion is not an 
inferior portion thereof Most niills 
put out bran and middlings vith 
screenings not exceeding mill run, and 
according to the new federal law the 


sack must be plainly printed showing 
this fact. 

There are, however, some mills that 
are putting out what is called the 
pure wheat barn that contains neither 
screenings nor scourings. Of course, 
this is a special run of bran, and I 
believe that middlings can be secured 
in the same way. As a matter of fact 
it hag always been the custom to put 
in the mill run ef screenings in both 
bran and middlings, but it has only 
been lately that such fact that been 
hoted en the bags. There is a ques- 
tion as to hew much superior the bran 
and middlings are without the screen- 
ings. 

Is a grain ration consisting of cot- 
tonseed meal and bran fer milch caws 
more economical than one containing 
corn meal? A cottonseed meal and 
bran ration at the present time would 
be very expensive on account ef the 
exceptionally high cost of the cotton- 
seed meal It would be economy to cut 
but the cottonseed meal and substitute 
Bnother high protein feed such as 


With bins for feed in second story, caring for 500 hogs 
in this house is not a hard job. 


crates carefully and set it up accord- 
ing to directions. In setting up the 
machine, one must see that it sets ex- 
actly level or it will not skim perfect- 
ly. The larger sizes have oil cups hold- 
ing sufficient oil for many days, but 
the smaller sizes must be oiled just 
before using the machine. 

But the most important point is to 
thoroughiy clean the skimming device 
each time it is used so that the ma- 
chine may be kept in a sanitary con- 
dition, The secret of the whole mat- 
ter is, as I see it, hot water. I have 
plenty of hot water ready, which I pour 
into the large bewl, then as soon as I 
take the separator apart, I put all the 
pieces in this hot water. People who 
have never used a separator are sur- 
prised at the amount of foreign mat- 
ter left in the separator, and if this 
is permitted to dry, then the trouble 
will begin. But one can avoid all 
troi ble by simply getting hot water on 
every part to be cleaned at once be- 
fore this filth dries on the skimming 
device. I dry the parts and place them 
where the sun shines on them and so 
my work with the milk is quickly 
over. I would not go back to the ald 
way of using crocks and pans for this 


new Way is much easier, and a third 
more cream is gotten, | believe. The 
tres}. skim milk is fed to the pigs and 
how they do grow. 

My separator requires very little ad- 
justing. In the fall when the cows go 
on dry feed, the cream has a higher 


percentage of butter fat, so the cream 
regulating screw is given a half turn 
to adjust it. Some people are con- 
tinually turning the cream regulating 
screw and have much trouble. The 
less it is turned, the better it is. I find 
the care of a cream separator a sim- 
ple matter if the above few rules are 
observed each time, 





Agent Fights Cholera—W orking un- 
der the direction of his county farm 
bureau, M. ©. Thomas, county agent 
of Marion county, 0, has been success- 
ful in saving many herds of hogs from 
cholera by the use of serum. Up to 
the present time, with the aid of an 
assistant, Mr Thomas has treated over 
8000, hogs, saving 99% of all vacci- 
nated. He maintains that farmers 
should be allowed to imeculate their 
own swine for cholera. 
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IF YOU ARE SELLING CREAM 
or making butter and have no 
separator or are using an infe- 
rior machine, you are wasting 
cream every day you delay the 
purchase of a De Laval. 


THERE CAN ONLY BE TWO 
real reasons for putting off 
buying a De Laval; either you 

do not really appreciate how 

great your loss in dollars and 

cents actually is or else you do 

not believe the De _ Laval 

Cream Separator will make the 
savings claimed for it. 

IN EITHER CASE THERE IS 
one conclusive answer: ‘‘ Let 
the local De Laval agent set up 








There is no good rea- 

son why you should 

wait till next spring 
before getting a 


DE LAVAL 


The De Laval Separator Co., 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


35 
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a machine for you on your 
place and SEE FOR YOUR.- 
SELF what the De Laval will 
do.’’ 

YOU HAVE NOTHING TO 
risk and more than a million 
other cow owners who have 
made this test have found they 





had much to gain. 
YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO WAIT | 
till next spring. Let the De | 
Laval start saving cream for 
you RIGHT NOW and it will | 
earn its cost by spring. j 
SEE THE NEAREST DE LAVAL 
agent at ONCE or if you do 
not know him write us direct 
for any desired information. 


165 Broadway, New York 
29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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FULLY GUARANTEED. 
pu a Easily cleaned 
Whether Sot » — or small, 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR C Ad 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. carwanivos. 


SEPARATOR | 


| 





$$ 
WELL *?ayvs* WELL 
PAYS 
Own a@ machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms, Many atyles and sizes for all purposes 





Write for Circular 














WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., ithaca, N. Y. 
‘ RICHEST FEED 


. | MOLASSES (su 


NEW YORK MOLASSES CO., Dept. A.A. 30 Church St., New York Cit 








Let Me Rid Your 
Stock Of WORMS 


Before You Pay 








HERE I$ THE PROOF: - READ WHAT USERS SAYr 
Z I don’t ask even a penny of pay I have kept sheep for th® 
= nore bens — oo wy in advance. Simply fill out the ~ ve years. Each spring, 
ife, an have fec ots oO} when first turn them {& 
grain to make them eels coupon below — tell me how grass. 1 would lose 5 ime S 


I sold one lot of hogs before 


many head of stock you have my 


best ewes. They bg 
seem all right, but in a fe 


_- 2. ow of Spe and I'll ship you enough SAL- hours I would find thes 
A sept an equa dead, I er k c@ure, 
number. 1 fed SAL-VET to VET to last them all 60 days, A year ago l lost tecie OP 
the latter for two wecks, and, You pay the freight charges fourteen in the same mye, 
while they were not as old when it arrives—fe i terious way ast winter ang 
as the first lot, I sold them, ¢ ed it accord- spring 1 fed your SAL-VET 


and they weighed 259 pounds 
more than the oldest which 
had not had SAL-VET."*— 
{John R. Severence, Sa- 





ing to directions and watch 


results, If it fails to do what I =“) 
claim and you somake a specific 
report in 60 days, I'll cancel the 
charge, you woa’t owe me a penny. 


and I haven't lost a shew 
since. Send we another ba 
as I don't feel that f£ 


can afford ta take any 
chances in trying to raise 
sheep without it.’ Frank 
Lampman, Ancram Lecd 
Mines, N. Y¥, 
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—SAL-VET is a medicated salt 


which stock take 


readily and sa 


doctor themselves, without dosing, 


drenchi 


the blood-suc 


or starving. it destroys 


stomach and in- 


testinal rerene~mnaroves the diges- 


pay bigger profi 


eon ion—makes all farm animals thrive 
tter, gain faster, 


: sep healthier and 
"ll prove all these 
re you pay. 


guage at my 
no money-just the coupon. 
SIDNEY R. FELL, President 
THE Feu MPS, Com COMPANY 


Cleveland, Qhie 


Bept. 5 
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Animal Husbandry 
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What Milk Solids Are 


Not long ago a representative of the 
Poston chamber of commerce had the 
following passed 
out to him: “Why 
are you people 
talking so much 
about solids in 
milk? Everybody 
knows that milk 
is a liquid.”’ This 
journal rec. 
ommends that 
this representa- 
tive of the cham- 
ber take along 
the accompanying 
diagram when 
next he goes forth 
to conquer. The 
illustration really 
explains itself. A 
glance shows that 
about 87% of milk 
is nothing but 
water. In suspen- 
Bion therein is what is collectively 
known as solids, These are fat, casein, 
@evgar, albumen and ash. It is gener- 
lly understood that these milk solids 
vary more or less and it is impossible 
to make an accurate statement of the 
percentage ‘composieion of milk un- 
fess it is analyzed, The average, how- 
ever, has been worked out by Ameri- 

English, German and French 
authorities, According to them the dif- 
ferent percentages for the solids and 
water vary somewhat, but the ones 
gives in the diagram are American, as 
determined by Babcock, 


f 


87 17% 








Sugar-Curing Pork 
| RB, & THOMAS, MUSKINGUM COUNTY, 0 
Itiis a very poor farm, poorly kept, 
#hatidoes not afford a good, comfort- 
bie living for its occupants. For many 
years we have been sugar curing our 
mneat. I have tried other_methods, 
but this one is the most satisfactory in 
all, respects; Our recipe for 100 pounds 
ef pork is as follows: Two quarts of 
it, 1% pounds of brown sugar, one 
ounce of saltpeter, and one-half pound 
of .pepper. 
I want the best quality of salt ob- 
tainable and I generally increase the 
unt of pepper and lessen’ the 
amount of saltpeter. The curative 
properties of saltpeter are all right, 
but it seems to harden the quality of 
ithe pork, I mix the ingredients thor- 
oughly in a tub, then roll and rub the 
meat effectually and lay it on the sills 
of the smokehouse to remain about 
twO- weeks, depending somewhat upon 
thé weather. I sprinkle a little of the 
(preparation on the plank before plac- 
ing the meat on the plank. I endeavor 
jto salt the meat before it becomes too 
jcold. he 
When hung to dry and smoke I 


place a small quantity of salt or the 
preparation for sugar curing upon the 
cut portion of the leg as it hangs up- 
ward, This method has proven en- 
tirely satisfactory to us and to our 
customers, to whom we sell all not 
required for our own purposes. 





Saving Labor in Feeding Hogs 


Various devices have been placed on 
the market for lessening labor in 
coing various kinds of farm work. 
These little things have not been got 
up to please the lazy fellows on ths 
farm, but to cut down items here and 
there of labor expense, 

The little device pictured is home- 
made and may be used either for ear 
corn or alfalfa hay. The hogs do their 
own feeding, take what they want and 
when they want it, and thus help 
themselves. Where ear corn is fed in 
the open field, a crib like this is worth 


ifm 


Here Hogs Feed Themselves 
while. Anyone, from looking at the 
picture, can readily reproduce it with a 
little old lumber, 





Smokehouse Requisites—One of the 
prime necessities in curing pork is a 
good substantial smokeéhotse. The first 
consideration is to make it: mouse and 
rat proof. Our smokehouse: built 15 
years ago has beneath it a stone wall 
laid in cement, and extending 2 feet 
above ground, The floor of the build- 
ing is concrete, Upon the walls we 
tave plank sills, 20 inches wide for 
foundation of building. Upon these 
sills we lay our meat while sugar cur- 
ing, The building is 9 feet to the 
square and tightly ceiled. In the ceil- 
ing we have a hole with slide for the 
escape of smoke, because smoke con- 
fined for a short time becomes foul 
and impure, In smoking meat we use 
either green maple or hickory wood. I 
know that the quality of the meat is 
influenced by the kind of wood used. 
Smoking the meat should occupy at 
least a month, making the smoke sev- 
eral times a week, without causing 
any great amount of heat. Our smoke- 
house is made as dark as possible. The 
meat is placed therein the day we 
butcher, salted and then hung up, re- 
maining in the house until removed 
for use. We have no trouble whatso- 
ever in keeping it.—[J. W. Overholt, 
Pennsylvania. 











: Prize-Winning Herd of Jersey Cattle 


This herd of Jerseys, consisting of bull and three cows, 
Prize at the 1915 New York state fair. 
i, Wardwell of Otsego county, N Y. 


won first 
The herd is owned by Henry 
The picture was taken when the 


cows were in their natural condition on Mr Wardwell’s farm just be- 


| fore milking time. All four animals 


were sired by Figgis Otsego 


_ Torono, one of the notable sires of the Jersey breed. 


CLOVER LEAF 


DAIRY FEED 
And Keep Them 
Healthy 








Famous “Clover Leaf” 


ws 
This is Lady Cornucopia De 
Kol, 3, (No. 131690) owned by W. 
M. Buck of Warsaw, N.Y. Mr. 
Buck feeds Clover Leaf Dairy 
Feed to his thoroughbred hol- 
steins every day. 








says Walter M. Buck, proprietor of Warsaw Holstein-Friesian Stock Farm, 


Warsaw, N.Y. Good advice. 


He feeds his registered dairy stock on Clover 


Leaf Feed all the year round. But, keeping cows in good physical trim is 
only one of the big advantages of Clover Leaf Dairy Feed. It saves you 
money. You can sell your farm grains and, for less money, buy the same in- 
gredients—better proportioned and all ready to feed, in 


CLOVER LE, 


FEED 


DAIR 


“ALWAYS 
IN 
CLOVER”’ 


Ready to feed for ordinary milk production. Strengthened 
with a little Gluten Feed, Cotton Seed Meal or other 
high protein concentrate it gives you a balanced ration 
that can't be equalled for record-breaking milk produc- 
tion. Money-making dairymen who try Clover Leaf Dairy 


Feed continue to use it 


ear after year be- 


cause it brings PROFITABLE returns. 


Farm Record Book FREE 


We havea valuable farm account book readyto 
send you FREE just as soon as you ask for it. 


rite today, 


Ask Your Dealer 


for Clover Leaf Dairy Feed. If your dealer Ft 


doesn’t sell it, write us. 


CLOVER LEAF MILLING CO. 
211 Cloverdale Rd. Buffale, N. Y. 





MOST PAYING TOOL 
ON THE FARM 


“The Heesen Feed Cooker is the most pay- 
ing tool on my farm. Pigs do better on 
cooked feed than raw.” . C. A. D=— 
Twenty thousand _ther farmers havecome 
to know just what this farmer knows—that 
cooked feed fattens hogs and cattle in less 
time and at fully50 % saving over raw feed. 
Cooked feed goes “all into meat making,” 
is easily and entirely digested besides be- 
ing more palatable. No Hog Cholera. Our Free 
Literature gives you lots of in- 
formation you sho 
f you are feeding for big 
profits. It tells Be how to 
prevent hog lera and 
other diseases and keep 
your hogs and cattle in 
ood condition. Your 








Cattle with horns are danger- 

ous and a constant menace to 

ns and to other cattle. De- 

orn quickly and easily witha 
KEYSTONE DEHORNER 


Glese” lean Sut. Coweuiys more milk; seats 
fnake better beef. Send for free booklet. 





MINERAL" 
HEAVE Xs 
COMPOUND 


NEGLECT 

Will Ruin 

Your Horse \\ 
Sold on 


LANA 


83 Package 
guaranteed to give 
safistection or 
money refunded 


Its Merits isi Package suffics 


SEND TODAY : for orditary cases, 
AGENTS ts Postpaid on receipt of price 
WANTED 





Onl 


One Ye 


Buys the New Butter- 

fly Jr. No. 2. Light running, 

easy cleaning, close skim- 

ming, durable. Guaranteed 
uarts 


alifetime. Skims 95 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. (> 
2218 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 
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That’s No Imitation —That’s 


tee 


When you see the bright, round 


._.**BALL- BAND” 


_— 
_— 

~— - 

— 4 


a tiie 


Red Bali you know you are getting 
“Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear. It’s worn by 
eight and one-half million men. Sold by over 
59,000 dealers. “Ball-Band” boots are vacuum 
cured. During the vulcanizing this process 
causes atremendous pressure on the fabric and 
rubber and makes the boot one solid piece. 
They will give longer wear at a lower cost’ per days 


wear t 


han any kind you can buy. 


“Ball-Band” Arctics are also made in sizes for women 
and children. If your dedler can’t supply you, write 
us, we will see that you are fi 

Free Booklet “‘More Days Wear’”’ 
tells how to make your rubber footwear last longer. 


ay 


WISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFS, CO. 
300 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind, 


“The House That Pays 
Millions for Quality” 





No Money| 













Tween cliles 
30Days Free Trial 


we can tell you here can 







a fair idea of the marvelous ease and 
with which you can make butter with the 
ay—the butter 
butter-making on 
mere convince you 
butter you can make with the Fayway than bi 
ever been able to make with any Seiieeer 
chorn. e only way 
m for you tobeconvinced 
of these facts is to 





give 






e 
to prove 


cent of ad- 
wy Vance pay- 

ment — 
without a deposit —with- 
out even a promise to buy 
—and use it in every kind 
of butter-making test for 







Tue 

keep it. Send it back at our ex . The 30 days’ 
trial costs you not one penny. if you decide to keep 
it, you may pay all cash or on easy monthly payments. 


The Faywa 


Butter Separator 


The Fayway principle solves the question of 
fine butter. It keeps the fat globules intact. 
Ordinary churns break them down, sult—greasy, 
salvy butter. Fayway butter has better body, con- 
tains less moisture, keeps longer, looks and tastes 
better than any ‘“‘churned’’ butter. It’s the extra 
fine butter that brings you fancy prices. 


5c to 10c More Per Pound 


You can get from five to ten cents more per 
und for Fayway butter than for ordinary 
utter. And you get more butter because the Fayway 
recovers all the butter-fat whereas the ordinary 
churn leaves up to 4% of the butter-fat in the butter- 
milk. The extra profits alone he Fayway 
brings you pay for it over and over again. 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


The Fayway is the only Farm Churn thet can d 
up under such a strong guarantee. Think of it! We 
guarantee this marvelous butter-maker for five years. 
With ordinary care it will last a lifetime. This sen- 
sational guarantee is made direct to you by the man- 
ufacturers. It covers the design, material, work- 
manship and results of the Fayway for 6 whole years. 


Buttermaking Course FREE 


. go course in buttermek ing shostetsly . to 

you. ns your eyes to bigger butter profits. = 

sands have found ke of tr di t Z lo 

or large a herd you milk you should 

knew the secrets this course reveals. Post card 
brings facts and proof. Write today—NOW! 











ThéFayway Co., 171 John St., Cincinnati, O. 


——s 














” DAIRY 44. 
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A Jump in Her Record 

Most,every herd has one or more cows 
that. séem sluggish and low in yield 
withous any apparent reason. In many 
eases this may be due to some vital or- 
gan becoming overworked. Proper treat- 
ment ig needed to build up the system 
and fortify the cow against serious 
disease{ 

If yoy have such a cow, buy 2 pack- 
age. of kiow-Kure from your feed dealer 
or druggist and use according to direc- 
tions, ou'll be surprised at the differ- 
ence itanakes in her general health and 
milk: of%eld, Kow-Kure is espécially 
recommended as a preventive and cure 
for Abortion, Barrenness, Milk Fever, 
Scouring, Lost Appetite, Bunches and 
Retained Afiterbirth. 


Write for free Treatise, “The Home Cow Doctor.” 

DAIRY ASSOGIATION CO. 
fie, 

Lyndonvil : e771 










New Edition of 
Modern Silage Methods 


l 


; } 
BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 













strongest * lest to put up and easiest operated 
. SE et A ajustable automatic take-up hoop— 
contin t.door and pet 
are some ot the unusual features. The 


fadd 
‘ Isternstional Silo Co., 112 Main St., Linesvilie, Pa. 





Bad and Good Bits 
B, AUGSBURY, ORLEANS COUNTY, N Y 


More runaways and badly behaving 
horses are caused by improper. bits 


than -by any 
other one thing. 
The object of 
the bit is to give 
control with 
very little, if 
any, chafing. 





The straight bit, 
in which the 
bs ee overdraw check 

UNDESIRABLE ‘BIT is fastened is 
the most dangerous kind used. The 
horse if decently checked has but to 
curve his neck and the greatest pull 
will come over the nose, instead of on 
the bit. When disposed he can act 
az he pleases because the purchase of 
the driver on the reins is very little. 
Strange as it may seem about 90% of 
the horses appear to be wearing this 
bit or the half check snaffle. The 
snaffe bit is to be thoroughly con- 
demned because it also allows of no 
fiexibility, and is dependent entirely 
upon the muscles of the driver. 

The jointed bit allows of more con- 
trol, but is annoying to the sensitive 
mouth, A high 
bred horse, that 
I saw recently, 
had an impa- 
tient way of 
tossing her head 
when being 
driven, and gave 
one the impres- 
sion of being 
exceedingly ir- 
ritable.. At my 
suggestion the driver removed the 
jointed bit with separate check bit, 
and substituted a simple leather bit, 
with a check rein of leather under the 
jaw. The fretting stopped immediate- 
ly, and she became a pleasant animal. 

Another example: A certain man 
had what he termed a “devil of a 
puller.’’. This mare wore the harshest 
bits imaginable and after a drive her 
mouth would be sore and bloody. 
Needless to say, she grew worse and 
worse. I have seen her throw her 
head to one side and deliberately run. 
She became unmanageable, and was 
sold. When next I saw her she was 
being driven by an old man, She was 
jogging along very comfortably, and 
the lines were loose. I asked the 
owner how he cured her of pulling, 
and he answered: “I healed’ her 
mouth, put on an easy rubber bit, and 
taught her not to be afraid.” 

For a tough-bitted or ugly horse, 
the bar “it with a part and with sides 
extending down 
is sufficient. A 
curb chain or 
strap is placed 
back of the jaw 
and fastened in 
the upper bar. 
The reins are 
fastened in the 
lower bar, 
which gives the 
driver a lever 
action over the 
horse, If he acts 
naturally, the 
bit will not hurt 
him, while if he becomes excitable, the 
driver has an advantage over his 
mouth. This bit is much used on fiery 
riding horses, 

Many. humane drivers use rubber or 
leather bits in winter as a frosty. bit is 
a wicked thing to thrust in a horse’s 
mouth. If it must be used, it should 
first be plunged in a pail of cold water 
and left there long enough to with- 
draw the frost. Then dry immediately, 





a 





LEATHER BIT 





PORT BIT 
Used on High Spirited Horses 


and place it in the horse’s mouth. 

Such bits as Jay-Eye-See, Dexter, 
and so-called safety bits should be 
abolished except on the most vicious 
horses where all other means have 


failed. Such horses are very rare in- 
deed. The thin bit, or one of twisted 
wire is much harsher, and less effect- 
ive, generally speaking, than the 
thick one. If kindness was more gen- 
erally used, harsh bits would be un- 
common, as horses would neither be 
pullers nor vicious. On the other hand 
the farmer who sends his boy into the 
city driving a horse with a straight 
bit and an overhead check is equally 
thoughtless. In this case, the horse 
has the control, and this is not de- 
sirahle 





DRIED BEET PULP is not only nutritive 


health—makes her entire ration more palatable— 
ment from the other food she eats with it—gent 


Insures Perfect Digestion. 
When DRIED BEET 
PULP goes into the 
cow’s stomach it swells— “ 
absorbs 5 to 6 times its 
own bulk of moisture, loos- 
ening the entire mass into a pulpy, 
easily digestible condition, The 
digestive juices flow more freely 
and act upon the loosened 
particles in a way to get a larger 
amount of nutriment out of the 
entire ration. This greater 
amount of nutriment is almost 
immediately apparent in the in- 
creased flow of milk. The results 
are really on June pasture the 


year ‘roun 





LIKE 
EPA 



















 SRRPRUE Rt 
The new 1915 crop is ready. O 


tag of every bag. 


522 Gillespie Bidg., DE 
Western 


addition it provides the entire ration with greater lightness, bulk and succu- 
lence. Its tempting root-like flavor coaxes the cow’s appetite; she enjoys all 
her food more keenly—she does not tire of it. It has a tonic effect upon her 


udder troubles, and actually increases the milk yield in many cases from 2 to 5 lbs. a day. 


= No Off-Feed Conditions 


TURE 


TRY DRIED BEET PULP-.-TODAY 


feed dealers everywhere. Your own dealer should order early. 


Better speak to him about it at once and avoid dis- 
appointment or delayed shipments. Ask him to get 
LARROWE’S — the kind you can depend upon. It 
is always sweet and clean and keeps indefinitely. 
Our trade mark and guarantee is on the 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO. 


Filled From Western 
Factories. 


0 the feed- 
et Pulp."* 





and milk producing in itself, but in 


promotes digestion—releases more nutri- 
y_relaxes the bowels—tends to prevent 


Prof. Eckles, Dairy Hus- 
bandman, University of 
') Missouri, says: “DRIED 

BEET PULP makes it im- 
possible for the feed to be- 
come a solid mass as is other- 
wise the case.” The food moves 
freely in a pulpy mass through the 
digestive tract. The whole system 
is toned up and the bowels gent! 
relaxed over-coming off-fee 
conditions. The voidings do not 
have undigested particles nor 
show _over-heated body condi- 
tions. Unlike Corn Meal, it is cool- 
_ ing—not nesting. The milk produc- 
tion is stimulated naturally—healthily 
and without forcing or endangering 
the animal. 
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Tout for’ Lump Jew in cattle. 
Fleming’s Actinoform 


Sold itive guarantee since 1896— 
Soar Ad AE if it faile. First 
write for a free copy of 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


Lump Jaw and explains how 
ing’s ‘Actinofort is to be used. A book of 


tail 67 illustrations and infor- 
Lon almost two hundred subjects per- 
+ best book 8 a ado sinted 
ever 
AD AI, Durable leatherette binding. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
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XTRAVIM MOLASSES FEED 69,, 








A prominent dairy Editor writes :— 


do not hesitate to say that it is one of the 


had the pleasure of reading.” 


Mail us a postal and the complete book 
comes to you by return mail. 










careful reading of its contente, I 


along this line that I have ever 


1738 Milk Street, Boston 
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Canadian Wheat for Allies 

For the use of the allies, Canada 
has taken over 20 million bushels of 
wheat under date of last Saturday 
night. This is in public warehouses 
from Ft William, Ont, to Halifax, 
N 8, inclusive. This 1s the sensation 
of the year in grain circles, and its 
influence on values has yet to be de- 
termined. A part of this wheat is the 
property of American dealers, the 
erain being temporarily in store at 
jake ports and seaports in eastern 
Canada, All owners of the grain are 
to be promptly paid full values by the 
Canadian government, The wheat is 
@estined for Great Britain, France and 
Maly to make up war requirements, 
@nd its transportation will be looked 
after by the British government, 
which has long been in touch with the 
Canadian authorities. The order does 
wot apply on grain in elevators west of 
the great lakes, or in transit. But the 
f@formation is given out that further 
Sarge quantities of wheat may be thus 
commandeered. 

The first question which comes to 
the grain grower is the effect. on 
home wheat prices. This may be 
viewed from quite different angles 
and may be given various interpreta- 
‘tions. It at least temporarily checks 
export business in American wheat, 
the allies utilizing Canada’s big sur- 


phus. On ‘tthe other hand, after 
temporary market flurries during 
adjustment, there should be realiza- 


tion that there is no more actual 
wheat in the world than a fortnight 
ago. The countries of ‘western 
and southern Europe continue 
wheat-hungrty. The Russian crop, 
for an in@efinite time, is not in 
it, and North America, this means 
chiefly the United States, is the main 
source of supply, and will be for 
nionths to vome. Thus there Is No 
reason for our OWh Wheat farmers to 
bécome panicky in ‘marketing. 

‘On the ‘assumption that large 
qgtiantities of Canadian wheat bought 
fdr forward delivery by American 
déalers and exporters cannot be de- 
livered, this may mean a _ scramble 
in other directions to meet these re- 
quirements. In ‘that case, at least a 
temporary upward flurry in domestic 
wheat ‘prices would not be surprising. 
Many exporters at New York and 
elseWhiere ‘have purchased Canadian 
wheat now commandeered, and may 
be unable to obtain it, also some 
hsraé spring wheat ‘rom ©anada is 
: Wed ‘irito “ffifs ‘country ‘to blend 
‘soft wititers in ‘the manufacture 





of flour, and thus these home millers 
may be forced to turn to the domestic 
supply. ° 
Some other underlying conditions, 
however, are @ little disturbing. It 
will be recalled that when the half 
billion dollars of American money 
was loaned to the English and French 
governments it was implied that this 
vast amount was to be spent nm the 
United States, not only for munitions 
of war, but also for foodstuffs. Ameri- 
can Agriculturist at that time, Septem- 
ber 25, pointed out the importance 


of our financiers insisting on _ this. 
Now the Canadian officials, not un- 
naturally, but coolly, talk about “the 
importance of taking advantage of 





every opportunity to provide for dis- 
posing of our grain; for m hs 
the Canadian government hz 1 in 
touch with British authorities with 


from the 
allied gov- 


utmost snare 


a view to procuring orders 
United Kingdom and the 


ernments, so that the 


of the consuming demand in those 
countries may be turned tow ard the 
Canadian surplus.” Has Engiand 
been trying to ride two horses at 
once? As western Canada still holds 
an exportable surplus of perhaps 
150 millions, interest is keen in 
the whole proposition 





Public Service Commission 

The investigation of the public serv- 
ice commission of New York by a leg- 
islative committee has brought out 
some very strange facts. The law de- 
mands that no public service commis- 
sioner shall be a shareholder in a2 
public service corporation; yet the 
chairman of one of the commissions is 
a large shareholder in a lighting com- 
pany in open defiance of the law. An- 
other commissioner testified he had 
approved the absorption of a corpora- 
tion by another, although he had not 
given any consideration whatever to 
the case. Members of the commission 
have been using automobiles belong- 
ing to the state for persona] use, on 
vacations and personal trips, the state 
ireasury paying the bills, At times 
members of the commission do not go 
to the places of business for and 
then often spend no more than an 
tour or two in their offices. 

Has not the time come for taxpay- 
ers to ask that a change be made in 
the method of conducting this werk or 
else dump the whole thing over as a 
bad job? The two public service com- 
missioners cost New York several mil- 
lion dollars a year. Some of the offi- 
cers consider the people's interest with 
contempt. They openly defy the law 
in regard to illegality and perform- 
ance of duty, and look on their jobs 
more as political plums and plunder 
than as a means of working for the 
public good. If this arm of the gov- 
erhment is to be of any use whateyer 
a different type of men must be se- 
lected, and change in ideals must be 
set up for the conduct of the cem- 
mission, Otherwise the vast expendi- 
ture of money will be wasted. 

Pennsylvania also needs to watch its 
tax spending departments. The labor, 
compensation liability insurance, and 
rublic service departments have made 
such inroads on the state revenue that 
school and agricultural activities are 
curtailed. Indeed, of the state school 
appropriation, only a small part has 
been paid, part of which was due way 
back last summer. Lavish expendi- 
tures are bringing many state govern- 
ments into disrepute. It’s time to put 
government on an honest, efficient 
basis. Is this possible? 


days 





Tuberculin Testing 


Who should stand the cost of tuber- 
culin testing, the producer or the con- 
sumer? ‘This is a fair question. Here- 
tofore all demands have been made 
cn producers. AT items #f cost for 
stable improvement, testing, losses in 
stock, have been saddled on them. 
When consuming centers have decreed 
new Tules and regulations, which im- 
volve millions in way of expense jn the 
agpregate, both as to permanent fix- 
tures ‘and daily production, that cost 
has been directly added to production 
without any consideration concerning 
where that cost would be met. 

Possibly milk does retail at higher 
prices; it should, because ft is a better 
product. But the increase is not 
passed on to the producer. It stays'in 
the pockets of wholesalers and retail- 
ers ‘and other mid@tenren, and a small 
portion only, if any, woes to producers 
on whom are placed wail the items of 
higher expenses in production. Better 
milk is produced, not necessarily more 
healthy milk, nor even cleaner milk, 
but milk thet ‘keeps 'Tonger, ‘thus ‘con- 
‘triiuting ‘to ‘thre ease uni more ‘ile 





habits. of the consumers. The city 
housewife can now handle her milk in 
any way she likes—set it on the win- 
dow sill in the sun, keep it in the ice 
box with no ice, or leave it in the open 
bottle on the kitchen sink. It matters 
not, for it will keep, thanks to extra 
labor and greater cost in care at the 
farm end. 

Also the system of testing cows for 
disease, meritorious as this is, re- 
lieves consumers of anxiety as to 
purity of product so that they can go 
about their business of useless shop- 
ping, attending picture shows and 
theaters and of spending their money 
en other products regardless of cost 
er worth, What matters it if it does 
ost a nickel to telephone for a loaf 
of bread and the grocer delivers it by 
special messenger, he making up on 
that item by higher charges on other 
things, if that housewife is spared the 
trouble of a short walk and of the 
mental labor of making a list of other 
needs, all of which might be pur- 
chased on a single trip to food ven- 
ders, if the transaction balances even 
by making up on milk! That is the 
way it works out in practice. 

The whole thing in a nutshell is 
this: if cows are to be tested for 
tuberculosis and other diseases and 
all around better milk is demanded, 
the consumer should pay the cost, not 
the producer. This means that in- 
speciion should be met by consuming 
centers. More than that, if cows are 
found to be reactors they should be 
appraised at their fair producing value 
and disposed of and the producer 
should be compensated for the loss, 
the expense and cost being charged 
not to the owner and producer, but to 
the consuming community that profits 
by the transaction. 

Until some plan of real justice of 
this nature is promoted there can be 
and will be no great progress in solv- 
ing the tuberculosis problem in dairy 
herds. 





Simply because everybody ete and 
talked potatoes on Thanksgiving day 
is no re*son to let up on 


The Potato the potato propaganda. 
Propaganda The work has just be- 

gun to create new 
uses and new markets for the 
prtate and its products. We wish 
every railroad might do as much 
for the potato industry as is the 
Northern Pacific railroad in the 
northwest, and the Bangor and 


Aroostook railroad in the northeast. 
The Northern Pacific dining cars for 
years have made a specialty of their 
big splendid potatoees, and this has 
done much to create a reputation and 
market for northwestern tubers 
throughout the central and southern 
states. It hasetaken hold of the 
present potato propaganda with re- 
newed vigor. The best promotion 
work any railroad system can do is to 
co-operate with the farmers and other 
producing interests along its line and 
aid them in more fully developing 
their own resources. We repeat that 
America is away behind the old world 
in the production, use and profitable- 
ness of both white and sweet po- 
tatoes. 





is the railroad operatives, 
and they modestlyaskfor fully 25% ad- 
vance in wages, At 
least that is the in- 
ference to be drawn 
from the recent ac- 
tion of the brotherhoods of engineers, 
firemen, brakemen and conductors on 
ali railroads of the United States. 
They are said to be preparing to make 
a formal demand about March 1 for 
the eight-hour day and same pay they 
now get for 10 hours. This follows 


Now it 


Higher Wages 
Higher Freights 


a very substantial rise in wages 
granted railroad employees a few 
years ago. The transportation com- 


panies have been indeed hard hit for 
five years or more, and are only just 
berinning to emerge from their slough 
of despond. -Needless to say, if they 
are obliged to pay this enormous sum 
in Increased wages, they will endeavor 
to pass it along ‘to shippers; and to 
some -extent, at least, this means to 
producers on the farm. The movement 
will be watched with keenest interest. 





Certain Beef Cuts are the most es- 
teemed cuts of all meat dishes. In 
the region of the loins the flesh is ten- 
der and juicy and commands the high- 
est prices of any part of the carcass. 
Sirloin is said to owe its name to 
Charles TI .of England, who on dining 
upon a loin of beef and being partic- 
ularly well please@ with it, asked the 
Tame of the joint. On being told, he 


“said, for its merit :then, J will knight 


ft, ana ‘henceforth it shall be called 
Sir Loin. 








Walks and Talks 


With the Editor 
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Rocks in Fields Must Go 


Rocks and stumps in a field are +} 
greatest nuisance of any pest infec: j; 
the farm. They lessen crop yields, x 
an everlasting drawback when usi;- 
tools and implements, and caus: , 
much time to be killed in botherip. 
with them, that these items in a sine 
year greatly run over the cost of dyn;.- 
mite to get rid of them. A clean tie), 
free from stumps and boulders, is 
farm’s best asset. John Axton, 
Pennsylvania farmer, who spent $s) 
labor and powder to get rid of ston: 
declares that this cleaning up added 
$15 an acre to the value of his lana 

In Westchester county, N Y, E. ¢ 
Brill, superintendent of the Seth Low 
farm, made a new farm out of an o}) 
ene by dynamiting rocks that infested 
the fields every place. This farm wis 
a regular stone pile. Stones were 
everywhere, and they were mostly bi:. 
Brill wanted to farm with modern 
tools, but he could not. do it with 
these big stones sticking up all over 
the fields. So he went to work. Not 
long ago I visited this farm, and took 
a walk over it. It is the best example 
of what perseverance, energy and 
sound common sense will accomplis) 
that I have noted for many a day. 

Where fields once almost useless 
were given over to poor pasture and 
recks you now find all sorts of crops 
in season growing in their highest ex. 
cellence. These fields have been res- 
cued and made tillable from the use of 
dynamite. Not only has the cleaninz 
up paid, but the rocks taken off and 
ground up met the entire cost in the 
first place. What Mr Brill has done 
is being done on other farms aiso. But 
where one farmer is doing this work 
25 others are letting the rocks stay in 
the fields to annoy them and break 
their machinery, Why not start in, 
this winter, and get rid of these pesky 
rocks? Take the matter up and learn 
just how cheaply the work after <li 
can be done, 

Left and Right-Hand Plows 

Not long ago a plowing scene wads 
pictured on the front cover ¢f this 
periodical. It showed a left-hande:i 
plow, to which three herses we 
hitched, the near horse ia the furro 
the other two on the unplowed lan. 
I was taken to task for this pictur:, 
really abused by a man who wrote pic 
about it. Part of his jeiter is as fi 
lows: “I have forgotten more abo 
farming than you ever knew. I de‘y 
you to show me a left-handed plow 
and no horses walk on a tuxed fur- 
row. With a three-horse plow, it de- 
pends upon whether your three horses 
are abreast or whether there are two 
abreast and one in front, and, thé o 
horse always walks in the furrow, not 
the near horse. I have neyer yet seen 
a left-handed plow and defy. you ia 
give me the. name of such a make 
{W. N. W., New York. 

Having been born and raifssd on 
farm in the middle west, and having 
started to plow when 14 years old. | 
was able to tell this doubting "Thom:s 
not only what I know from experience, 
but also was able to refer him to near- 
ly every plow manufacturer in 1} 
country, who makes either some. kx 
handed plows -or only left-handed 
plows, My Ohio, Indiana and“ **ntuc} 
readers, and many others in oth 
parts of the country, willgbe great 
amused at this man’s wrath zbout let 
fFanded plows. Over a i part of 
the country left-handed plows are 1! 
only kind in use, just as in other part 
the right-handed plow only is used. 

What this man thinks or any man 
thinks about left-handed or right-hani- 
ed plows is of little importance. On 
aecustomed to a left-handed plow you 
prefer that plow, just as once acc! 


TT 





tamed to a right-handed plow yo 
prefer that kind of plow; this is 
small importance, however Wi 


amused me was the cocksure aay 
this man who had seen onby one kin: 
of plow. He was so sure of his ground 
that he would defy me to name 
maker who-ever made the:kind of plow 
in .question. I -met the challenge i 
hope he is satisfied. 

The older I grow the less sure 1 be- 
come regarding any agricultural prac- 
tice. I-try to'be more -tolerant also « 
other people's opinions and vie. 
‘Changes are taking place on ev: 
hand. In another quarter century 
farming aay be as radically different 


as it Js today, as against 25 .years.az 


[To Page 19.] 
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Paying $132 to Withdraw ? 


Months ago J. J. Looker called on us, 
representing D. BR. Cornell company, We 
getting along in years and thought 
we would sell the farm if we could get 
a fair priee for it, Looker told over a 
lot ef the best farmers we knew and 
said they had listed their farms with 

m amd that he could sel} them for 
ge prices, but was very rmieular 
t no one should tell the other what 
they were listed at. We had paid $5000 
for our farm 32 years ago, but Looker 
talked that it would be easy fer him to 
get a buyer at $6600 eash, we to have 
the $6000 amd he to have $600 for sell- 
ing it. We signed the paper and paid 
him the $20 listing fee. hat was the 
last seen of Looker, and no signs of 
the farm being seld. Has he got any 
held on us if we should sell the place 
ourselves?—tS. A. Delaware County, 
BY. 

If you folks ean prove in court that 
said paper was signed through any 
misrepresentation, you may have a 
fair chance of getting rid of the obli- 
gation. You do not send us a copy of 
what you signed. If it is the same 
form that was printed in full in this 
paper May 22, 1915, then besides hav- 
ing paid $20 to list your farm, you 
would have to pay 2% of the $6600, or 
a payment of $132 to “withdraw” 
your farm from that agency, provided 
Cornell ean satisfy the court that no 
fraud was practiced in securing your 
signature to sueh a contract. We have 
repeatedly exposed all kinds of 
schemes for getting advance fees from 
farmers for listing their farms, or for 
exacting commissions for withdrawing 
the farm after it is listed 



















South American Gambles 


We eertainly would not spend $5 a 
month Ror any other sum with the 
Bolivia land and cattle syndicate, for 
the purpose of raising money to send 
J. Blair Shoenfelt, manager of the 
above concern, nor any other mana- 
ger, ta Bolivia, South America, to look 
up tand suitable for colonization. No 


| 
Sdoubt that is a rich country, and no 


déubt Bolivia and other South Ameri- 
can. countries have great undeveloped 
resourees, What assurance have you 
that \this syndicate, which is an un- 
chartered company, formed to raise 
money to. pay the expenses of procur- 
ing a con’esston, is qualified to do so 
and will do so im case they raise the 
money. 

What would you do with land in 
Bolivia after you got it? Would you 
want to ge there to live? If not, just 
remember that you would probably 
have to hold it a great many years 
before it rises in value to any large 
degree. You are doing business too 
far from home and on too small a 
seale. If you have money to gamble 
with an@ this form of gambling at- 
tracts you, all right, but don’t consider 
it anything like an investment at this 
time, 
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An Ancient Swindle 
A numper of farmers here have paid 
$5 apiece to a slick traveling agent for 
a powder,to inoculate fruit trees against 
scale, Tgre instructions are to bore a 
hole in. “se trunk, below the ground’s 
surface, Ost im a teaspoonful of the pow- 
der and close the hale with metal, tar 


or lead. This was guaranteed to im- 
munize the trees for life against scale 
ant ether pests. a or 


fhisyeld swindle is so stale it stinks! 
It has Rees often exposed that none 
of our S\), bers can be taken in by 
such a fi: SOM etimes this trick is 
worked | : ® /sale of a powder, 
sometime: Selling a formula for 
making th tt-wder, The agent him- 
self may sitemniy tap the tree, jamb 
in the mysterious mixture, collect his 
$5, give a printed guarantee with a 
seal om it in red, but bearing no post- 
office address of the signer. Thgn he 
moves along for the next victim, Or 
the agent represents that this treat- 
ment will make the tree more produc- 
tive, do away with the need of ma- 
rure, or make the fruit red or any 
eld color! 

The ignorant and credulous are 
taken in by the agent's impressive 
Manner and by the alluring way in 
which he uses the word “guarantee.” 
The victim apparently does not stop 
to reflect that the guarantee really 
means nothing and is worse than use- 
less, Intelligent farmers who read this 
paper carefully are never imposed up- 
on by such swindlers. The victims are 
those Who know so much they “don’t 
Need any farm paper.” They lose 
ehough every year, in one form and 


Orange Judd 


BUREAU 


another, to pay their subscription to 
more than one farm paper for their 
lifetime, 





Sundry Helps 

We have recovered from N. A. Mil- 
ler and company of 215 East Sixth 
street, New York, full settlement for 
eggs shipped him by one of our 
clients, This is the only complaint we 
have had against him. Another agri- 
cultural paper has had a complaint 
which it has not been able to collect. 
Miller is not in the list furnished us by 
the state department of agriculture at 
Albany of the commission merchants 
in New York state, that are bonded 
and licensed under the state law. It 
was quite a job to get this money from 
Mitier for our’ subseriber. If others 
are having any difficulty in collecting 
for their shipments of produce to Mil- 
ler, will they please send us all! the 
evidence? 


I must give you full credit for the 
$15.47 which I received today from 
that commission merchants for fowls I 
had shipped him. He explains that 
the ecoops were “given to a truchman 
to deliver to customer, but instead of 
delivering, the truckman stole them 
and sold them and we have just 
straightened out this account with 
him.” If true, this shows that the 
commission men have their troubles 
as well as the shipper. I will recom- 
mend every farmer who ever has any 
produce to sell through commission 
men, to become a subscriber to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. It costs so little 
and its help is great, both the Service 
Bureau and the valuable information 


the paper brings every seven days.— ~. 


fl. E. Merihew, Marathon, N Y. 





*“T can sell my 50-acre farm in New 
York state for $6000 and buy 200 acres 
(half tillable)} in southern New Hamp- 
shire for $3000."" Whether that would 
be wise, depends upon many condi- 
tioms concerning yourself, your family, 
your hopes and ideas of life, as welt 
as the kind of farming with which 
yeu are familiar. It would cest you 
only a few dollars to visit the farm 
you are thinking of buying, and at 
the same time see other farms and 
farmers. Nothing can take the place 
ef such a personal visit. It is not 
wise to make a change without such 
personal imspection., 





T have just received pay in full from 
American express company for that 
ease of eges lest in transit last April, 
and wish to thank you for getting it 
for me.—[J. B. Stebbins, Inter- 
Taken, N Y. 

National sales managers’ association 
would not be admitted to the adver- 
tising columns of this paper. If you 
want to sell goods for it or anybody 
else, the first thing is not to pay them 
for the privilege of selling their 
goods, but is to make them pay you 
for such sales as you make. In or- 
der to be a “sales manager” of that 
outfit, you must own at least one 
share of its stock, payable 5$ a month 
for 20 monihs. How under the sun 
any person can part with good money 
on such circulars as the N S M A 
sends out, is beyond us. 

L. C. B. is asked to pay $2.50 to 
have his name listed in some sort of a 
directory, under a condition that he is 
to pay a commission to the directory 
out of any business he gets from it. 
That is an easy way of separating 
yourself from $2.50, for something for 
which we would not give a_ used 
postage stamp. 


Rocks in Fields Must Go 
[From Page 18] 
Then we had no silos, harvesting ma- 
chines were just coming into general 
use, autos were unknown, fields were 
just plowed and animals just fed, and 
now today farmers are as skillfully 
doing their work as are workers in 
cther oceupations, We have arrived 
at the time of special dairy feeds, pre- 
pared poultry feeds, scientific sail 
feeding, and the use of labor-saving 
tools and conveniences in all phases of 
farm work. No, friends, we cannot he 
cocksure of anything. We can, how- 
ever, be tolerant always, and we can, 
each of us, be respectful of others and 

















Flolidays are 
Kodak days 


VERY winter outing, every home coming of the boys and girls, the 
Christmas and New Years festivities—in each of these are fascinating 
subjects for the Kodak—pictures that make fun in the taking and that 


to you will always prove a delight. 


Picture taking, by daylight or flashlight, is simple by the Kodak 


method—and its not expensive now-a-days. 
Put Kodak on your Christmas list. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


447 State STReer 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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of their views.—[C. W. B. 









SPECIAL CLUB OFFERS 


With Well-Known Magazines 





Get the year's reading NOW—any 
of these combinations will save you 
money—our rates are the lowest and 
our service the best—OrpDER Topbay 
































American Agriculturist ° American 
Today's Magazine | Gur frie | Pictorial — \ ow Prise 
Boys* Magazine f $ 1.25 Poultry leem ; $1.60 
Regular price $2.00 Reguler price $3.00 
American Agriculturist 
Poultry Item =: rine McCall's Maguzias | te tr 
Farm eering $1.25 Poultry Item ' 1.30 
Regular priee $2.50 Regular peice $2.00’ 
| hmerican Agricutuist 
Kimball's Dairy | 0" Pree ym — 
' ‘ou item ; 
armer : 
Poultry Item $1.25 Home Life $l. 
Regular peice $2.25 Regular price $2.25) 
American Agriculturist ) Our Price 
American Agriculturist Youth's Companion 
Woman's World $2. 
een a Popular Regular price $3.00 
“Monthly Gur Price | american Agricuiturist ) pur Priee 
Kimball's Dairy $1.25 M tropolitan Magazine $1 60 
p tm | Regular price $2.50 5 
‘o' m . 
Regular price $2.35 at — Our Price 
ry 
American lar .00 $1. 
; Green's Fruit Grower | Qur Priee + 
P. ltem } American Agricuiurigt ) Our Price 
5 Today's Magazine $1. Good Hates | 1.60 
Regular price $2.50 Regular price $2.50 








if your order is received be- 
fore Jan. 1, 1916——-be sure 
to ask for it—it will not be 
sent unless requested. No 
other present can be had 
with any of these special club 
offers. Address all orders to 


Orange Judd 


American Agriculturist 


31S Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y 
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Ohio will be well represented at the 
national conference of the commis- 
sion on church and country life which 
will be held in Columbus December, 
8-10, Gov Willis having named the 
following delegates: Dean Alfred 
‘Vivian and Prof P. L. Vogt of the col- 
‘lege of agriculture, Ohio state univer- 
sity, J. F. Walker of Gambier, Horace 
Ankeney of Xenia, Willis Wing of 
Mechanicsburg, John F. Cunningham 
of Cleveland, Prof George D. Black 
of Yellow Springs, C. G. Williams of 


Wooster, L. P. Bailey of Tacoma, 
Harriet Taylor Upton of Warren, 
Charles F. Sprague of Lima, Milton 


Peters of Amanda, J. Mason Prugh 
of Dayton, Mrs C. A. Dyer of Coalton, 
L. A. Whitten of Florida, A. 8. 
Thomas of Mt Sterling, J. B. Corns 
of Ironton, W. D. Tremper of Ports- 
mouth. Church and country life 
problems will be discussed by experts 
from all parts of the country. 

President Woodrow Wilson will be 
the chief speaker on December 10, 
he having agreed to come to Colum- 
bus just for this address. While the 
subject of his address has not been 
announced it is expected that he will 
discuss some of the features of rural 
credits, he having given this subject 
great study. 

The president while in Columbus 
will be given a public reception at 
the statehouse and will be entertained 
at a luncheon by the chamber of 
commerce. Because of other engage- 
ments Pres Wilson was compelled to 
decline an invitation to dine with 
Pres Thompson at the Ohio uni- 
versity. However, if the weather is 
favorable for a dress parade, the 
president will review the university 
regiments. Pres Wilson is a great be- 
liever in using the land grant colleges 
in the training of officers for possible 
use in the army. 

Attorney-Gen Turner has given a 
ruling to T. L. Calvert, in charge of 
the dairy and food division of the 
board of agriculture, to the effect 
that mixing pure cane sugar with 
maple syrup does not constitute the 
adulteration of the maple syrup. 
He said that such a mixed syrup 
could be sold in Ohio, but that it 
must be labeled ‘cane and maple 
syrup.” A former attorney-general 
had held that such a mixed syrup 
could not be sold in the state. Chief 
Caivert favored the saie of such a 
mixed syrup if it was properly 
branded and no effort was made to 
sell it for pure maple syrup. Mr Cal- 
vert has discovered several samples 
of maple syrup in the state which do 
not seem to be pure, but he is await- 
ing the report of the state chemists 
before beginning action against the 
producers of the syrup, which was 
labeled pure maple syrup. 

The state board of agriculture and 
pomona grange of Franklin county, 
in which Columbus is located, are 
urging upon the Columbus chamber 
of commerce the need of a county 
agricultural agent. Franklin county 
has been declining for several years 
in agriculture and in live stock rais- 
ing and the chamber of commerce is 
being urged to get behind the county 
agent plan as a means of helping the 
rural sections of the county, thereby 
helping the city. 

Three hundred varieties of apples 
grown in Ohio will be on display in 
the horticultural building at Ohio 
state university on December 9-11 on 
the occasion of the fifth annual apple 
show. Among the awards will be 10 
prizes for the best apple pies. These 
contests will be open to housewives 
as well as to members of the domestic 
science classes at the university. 

According to a telegram received by 
Gov Willis Ohio exhibitors carried off 
the bulk of the prizes at the poultry 
show at the Panama-Pacific exposi- 
tion at San Francisco. Of the 130 
birds shown by Ohioans 50 won first 

_prizes and 40 won second prizes. 

The state spelling contest will be 
held in Columbus Friday, June 2, 
1916, under the direction of Frank W. 
Miller, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. Four prizes will be 
given for the best spellers, regardless 
of whether they are from the city or 
the country. The spelling bee held 
last year, under the direction of the 
agricultural commission, was confined 
to children from the smali towns and 
the country districts. 


Jackson Co — Weather cool and 
rainy. All live stock on pastures yet. 
Early sown wheat looks well. Some 


of the late has not come up yet. Not 
much sale for cattle at present. Most 
farmers are fairly stocked up. No 


hog cholera in this section, not many 


raised for market business. Dull 
prices, same as last month.—T[J. ; 
‘Wilson. 


Van Wert Co—Corn husking, but 
much poorer in quality than antici- 
pated earlier in fall. Apples pretty 
“well disposed of, selling at from 1c 
-for drops to from 25 to 65e for various 
(grades of.winter apples and. fancy. ~- 
_, ~¥ine ‘eututin: weather very: favorable 
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to fall work, but corn pretty soggy 
yet at this late date. Very much corn 
go direct from fields to elevators. 
Abundant fall pasture and second 
crop hay. Stock in good condition, 
except some hogs dying from cholera. 
Some movement to establish county 
experiment farm. 

Athens Co—Have been having very 
dry weather for wheat-and corn. husk- 
ing until the night of the 19th, when 
it rained all night. . Have had a very 
wet summer. Delightful fall weather 
and good roads. Farmers are im- 
proving the good weather husking 
and cribbing corn. High winds for a 
day and night. Potato crop good. 
Fruit a light crop. In some sections 
none at all. Good fall pastures. 
Hogs, poor market, also cattle and 
sheep. Butter 25c p lb, eggs 30c p 
doz, corn 60c in field. Wheat that 
was sown early looks well.—[Mrs 
A. N. Dailey. 

Nicholas Co—Weather cool and 
windy. So far we have only had one 
or two slight snows. Wheat and 
winter oats look well. Cattle market 
seems dull, as there are no buyers 
circulating among the farmers. Some 
horse dealers were in the county last 
week buying horses for foreign mar- 
kets. Hog cholera reported on a few 
farms and several hogs have died. 
Butter 25c p lb, eggs 25c p doz.—T[A. 
J. Legg. 

Corn Generally Good—The corn 
crop in Muskingom Co is generally 
good this year except on the lower 
ground where conditions were alto- 
gether too wet for profitability. 
Ground this month has been a little 
too dry to plow and the growing 
wheat needs more rain. Cattle are 
quoted at 6@7%c p Ib, potatoes 0@ 
75%c p bu, wheat $1, apples 80c. 

Fair Corn Crop — The farmers in 
Ashtabula Co have had a very good 
corn crop this year, although the 
rains were altogether too numerous 
Fall plowing has been delayed 
somewhat, however, by the continual 
dry season following the excessive 
rain. A large acreage of wheat was 
sowed and it has come up very nicely. 
Wheat brings 95c p bu, oats 35c, but- 
ter 25c p lb, eggs 32 to 34c, chickens 
10 to 12c, hogs 7c, cattle 5 to 6c. 

Centralized Schools—A number of 
the townships in Mahoning Co have 
built centralized schools. Both the 
corn and potato crops were good in 
this section and harvests in good 
shape. Stock of all kinds is doing 
well as the wet season kept pastures 
in good condition later than _ usual. 
Weather conditions hampered some 
farmers in sowing their wheat but as 
much of the acreage as was put in 
early has come up finely and looks 
well. 

Rain Needed — Corn huskers and 
the wheat crop both wanted rain dur- 
ing the first half of this month. 
Wheat has come along fairly well and 
now that damp weather has come the 
corn husking shows the crop to be 
better than was expected. Some soft 
corn has been found in the lower 
ground but generally ~the crop is 
sound. 

Average Crops—Taylor Co farmers 
found their yield this year of all crops 
to run about up to the average and 
the oats crop was one of the biggest 
on record. Farmers are planting 
their gardens and work generally is 
well along. Butter is worth 30c p Ib, 
eggs 35c, chickens 16 to 1Sc, cattle 
c, corn 75e. 

Normal Wheat Acreage—Wheat 
looks good in Trumble Co with the 
acreage about up to normal. Pasture 
has been shortened by lack of rain 
and farmers are feeding their stock. 
Big demands for cows at public sales. 
The horse market is slow. Hay brings 
$16 p ton, oats 42 to 45c p bu, wheat 
$1.05, butter 35c p lb, eggs 37c p doz, 
potatoes 80c p bu, dressed pork lilc 
P Ib. 

Too Dry for Wheat—The weather 
has been a little too dry for wheat 
in Richland Co. Stock went into win- 
ter quarters in good condition and 
prices have been very satisfactory. A 
big crop of fine quality apples was 
harvested. Farmers have their hands 
full husking corn as acreage was 
large. Crops generally in this vicinity 
have been large and satisfactory this 
year. 

Good Corn Crop—Gallia Co farmers 
are husking an unusually good corn 
crop this year, which is going in the 
crib in fine condition. The rains have 
helped new seedings of wheat and 
rye. Potatoes are 60c p bu, new corn 
50c,. hogs 7c p Ib, sheep 4c, lambs 7c, 
eggs 25c p doz, chickens lic p Ib, 
wheat and rye $1 p bu. Live stock 
has gone into winter quarters in good 
shape and little feeding was neces- 
sary before the first of the month. 





At Cleveland, O, hogs 6%c p_ Ib, 
lambs 7@8%c, wethers 5% @5%c, 
ewes 5@5%c, veal calves 7@10%c, 
steers 6@8c, heifers 5144 @6%c, cows 
4@5%6c, eggs 34c p doz, chickens 14c 
Pp lb, fowls 12c, apples 2.25@3 p bbl, 
wax or green beans 2.75@3 p bu, 
beets 40c, cabbage 8.50 p ton, carrots 
40- p bu, eauliflowérs 1.25@1.50. p doz, 
pea beans 3.75@4 p du. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Farm Gossip 


The third annual session of the 
school of good roads, established at 
West Virginia university, will be held 
in Morgantown, W Va, January 11-21. 
Road economics and economical de- 
signs of roads and pavements, earth 
and sand-clay roads, cost accounting, 
uniform methods of accounting, uni- 
form specifications, uniform plans 
and designs, standards and standard- 
izing of road materials, equipment 
and methods, prison labor manage- 
ment and other questions pertaining 
to the highway improvement will be 
considered. A staff of experts in 
particular iines will be on hand to 
discuss the various tpyes of construc- 
tion in connection with the county 
engineers and commissioners of the 
various counties of the state. 

The state road bureau is giving 
especial attention to earth roads, 
which is the character of over 90% 
of the roads or West Virginia. Bulle- 
tins are being issued showing how to 
grade, maintain, etc, and it is de- 
clared no instruments gives as good 
results for the time and money ex- 
pended as the road drag. Organiza- 
tion of road improvement and road 
dragging clubs to co-operate with 
the road officials on the same line that 
the farm bureaus assist the county 
agents is recommended by State Road 
Commissioner Williams. ; 

A record-breaking attendance of 
farmers, their wives and sons is ex- 
pected to attend farmers’ week and 
the winter courses at the West Vir- 
ginia college of agriculture in Janu- 


ary. There were 3W0 last year, but 
it is expected this number will be 
tripled. Accommodations for 45 


teachers have been already reuested 
by one school board, making a special 
teachers’ course necessary. At the 
Same time the state fruit show, state 
corn show and exhibits of the prize- 
winners in the boys’ and girls’ clubs 
of the various counties will be held, 
and the state live stock association 
and the state horticultural association 
will meet at the same time. Courses 
provided will be a general agricultural 
course, farm woman's course, teach- 
ers’ course and club members’ prize- 
winners’ course. Joint and separate 
conferences will be held by the 
county agents, club agents and mem- 
bers and officers of the county farm 
bureaus. Addresses will be made dur- 
ing the week by men of national repu- 
tation. Following farmers’ week the 
farmers’ winter courses will begin, ex- 
tending from January 10 to March 4. 

L. J. Hanifan, state supervisor of 
rural schools, is making a tour od 
the state, in an effort to establish 
night schools and social center work 
in the country schools. Where these 
social centers have been established 
they are held every two weeks or 
once a month. They are proving 
highly successful. Teachers are co- 
operating and are enjoying the work. 
In one night school one farmer 40 
years of age enrolled to learn what 
to feed his stock. A course in agri- 
culture is being given him, The 
schools are held two and three nights 
a week. . 

A series of conferences is being 
held by the farmers of the southern 
part of the state to encourage truck- 
ing, notably in Mercer and adjoining 
counties, These meetings are in 
charge of State Farm Agent Nat T. 
Frame, assisted by the county agents. 
The farmers are discussing the big 
possibilities in trucking, with the mar- 
kets right at their doors in the cities, 
towns and mining camps with which 
that section abounds. 

Directors of the West Virginia 
state fair association at recent 
meeting received plans for swimming 
pool and bathrooms to be erected on 


the grounds in a circle, 170 feet in 
diameter, and at a cost of $25,000. 
Plans were also considered for in- 


creasing the stall and shed facilities 
for horses and for leveling the ey tire 
surface inside the race track, grading 
from a point in the center to the ex- 
treme lines of the oval. The improve- 
ments contemplated will cost about 
$35,000, . 








Reading Circles Active—About 70 
farmers have taken up the study of 
soil fertility and other farming prob- 
lems in Ohio Co. They comprise the 
reading circles that have been or- 
ganized. These farmers are studying 
up-to-date methods and _ scientific 
farming. 

Prepare Fair Grounds—The Lewis 
Co fair assn has purchased the Den- 
nison farm at Bendale and work will 
be begun at once to arrange an up-to- 
date fair grounds. The trolley line 


will be extended from Weston, the 
county seat, to the grounds. 
Favors Prison Labor—While some 


claim that prison labor on the roads 
has proved a failure, P. J. Walsh, 
engineer in Kanawha Co, produced 
figures to show this labor a success 
in his county. An accurate system 
of cost data showed that at the end 
of the first 10 months the work could 
be done by prison tabor for about 
25% less than by contract. He states 
the best argument for this class” of 













American Agricuituri. 


labor is that it is a complete o 
zation, The work can be plan 
ahead, knowing that the necesgg, 
men to execute it will be on hay 
A culvert, the estimated cost of whi 
was , was built for less than $300 
About 20,000 cubic yards of unclasgj: 
fied excavation were moved at a com 
of 30c p yd, which includes overheag 
expenses. 

Fighting Chestnut Blight--Pro+ A, 
B. Brooks of the W Va col of as 
and A. K. Perry. who were at work 
for several months in the eastern 
section of the state pushing a cam. 
paign against chestnut blight, anq 
who were compelled to stop the work 
from lack of funds, have resumed the 
campaign, as necessary funds are 
again available. They will continue 
the work in the hope of saving the 
forests of that part of the country. 


Raleigh Co—Weather cold in this 
section. A majority have finished 


husking corn, while some have not 
began to husk yet. Second crop of 
clover was harvested Nov 3, by I. L, 
Payne of this locality, which was very 
excellent. Farmers began to feed 
stock a fortnight ago. Eggs are sel]. 
ing at 25c p doz. Butter 25c p Ib, ang 
very scarce. Wheat looking fine.— 
([M. S. Payne. 

Fruit League Winners—J. H. Beau. 
mont of W Va univ won the cham- 
pionship at the recent annual contest 
in Baltimore of the Eastern inter. 
collegiate fruit judging league. Mr 
Beaumont also set a new record for 
high score in the league, making 96.9 


points. The state teams, each com- 
posed of three students, finished as 
follows: Ohio 95.1 points, W Va 94.4, 


N J 91.6, Pa 90.9, Ky 89.3, Del 83.9, 
and Md 81.8. By winning this year’s 
contest Ohio secures for a year the 
silver cup put up by W Va state hort 
soc, which must be won three times 
for possession. New Jersey and Ohio 
have each completed one lap in the 
race. Preliminary arrangements for 
next year’s contest have already been 
made. An invitation to meet in Ohio 
in Jan, 1917, was accepted. Prof 
Wendell Paddock of Ohio was elected 
pres; Prof Herman Beckenstrader of 
Md, vice-pres; and Prof F. N. Fagan 
of Pa was re-elected sec-treas. 
Profitable Celery—Value of celery 
as a ¢rop was shown in Martinsburg, 
where J. W. Thomas on about a 
fourth acre grew 5000 plants this 
year. He sold them for $200. Last 
year the same plot yielded $261. 
Young Folks at Show—The ane 
Cabell Co corn show, recently held at 
Huntington, was one of the gréatest 
affairs of its kind held in the state. 
The boys were quartered in the: Biggs 
armory, which had been converted 
into a temporary hotel for them. Free 
meals were given by threé wholesale 
grocery firms. Corn, pytatoes and 
chickens were displayed by 2530 boys. 
There were 25 girls in the corn club 
contest and 45 in the poultry club. 
A local hall was turned over to the 
girls to be used as their quarters. 
Great times were given both boys and 
girls in automobile tours, visits to the 
theaters and other amusements. 
Bounty Seekers—The provision for 
bounties for wild animals and birds, 
including crows, in the new ganie 
laws, appeals especially t@ hunters 
and farmers of the state. he farm- 
ers find depredations of crgws in tie 
cornfields a source of great annoy- 
ance and they devise all manner of 
means of trapping, snaring’and kill- 
ing them. A bounty of 10c\%s now of- 
fered, and a justice of the peace must 
cut off the head of whatever bird or 
beast is brought to him, ‘to collect 
the bounty and burn the fody with- 
out fee. ah 
Strawberry Contest—W. H. Lawson, 
Cc. H. Fink, and the Rabal brothers, 
Kanawha Co farmers, .are each cul- 
tivating a half acre of strawberries 
in a contest. They are keeping care- 
ful records and will comngre notes 
from time to time. MF. “@yson be- 
lieves in spacing his P nts in the 
beds, setting the ew P}*its 6 inches 
apart each way, \@0 utting four 
plants to the squaré? £99; this done 
the bed is gone oveét.jmce a week 
and new runners torn ojjt. This re- 
quires a great deal of time and labor, 
but Mr Lawson believes it is well 


sure 


spent. ‘The other two are not e 
this method is worth the time ané 
labor. The contest will be watched 


with interest. 
Instituté Aids Bureau—W. D. Zinn 
county agent in Harrison Co, spent 
the last week in Nov in _ institute 
work. He turned the proceeds over 
to the MHarrison Co farm _ bureau 
Under the rules of the federal dept 
of agri the county agent is allowed 1) 
days’ vacation, but Mr Zinn says he 
never took a vacation in his life. 
Corn Follows Alfalfa—Under ‘'- 
rection of Horace Atwood, senior 
farm agent in Ohio Co, 110 bushels 0! 
shelled corn were grown on one acré 
of land at Waddington farm 
season. The corn was raised on ! 
which had grown alfalfa for sev‘ 
years, the demonstration being ™ 
to show the way in which alfalfs 
improved the soil, l 
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Do YOU 


raise Corn for 


12c a bushel? 


Do you believe that this can 
be done? 





Do you average 100 bushels of 
Corn per acre? 

If you were planning to raise 
100 bushels of Corn per acre, 
at a cost of 12c per bushel, 
how far apart would you 
space your rows? 

How far apart would you space 
your hills in the row? 

How would you test your seed ? 

When would you plant? 

How deep would you plant 
and how many kernels in 
each hill ? 

How would you make sure of 
getting ahead of the crows? 


fy How many acres ought your 


\ @2n and teams to plow, 
iw, plant or cultivate in 
a day? 
How imuch fertilizer would 
you use end bow would you 
apply it? — 


All of these practical points, and many 
more, are fully covered in 


Our NEW BOOK 


“CORN | 


This book'is for practical farmers who 
are growittg Corn, and ought to save 
you money in the future. 

If you Ra write and tell us how 
many acrés of corn you raised last year 
or how many acres of corn you expect 
to raise next sekson, we shall be glad 
to send you one of these books free 
of charge» Tf you read this book 
you will kéeP it for fature reference. 


THE COE-MORTIMER 
COMPANY 
51 Chambers St., New York City 





E. Frank COE 
FERTILIZERS 


The Business Farmer's 
Standard for Over 55 Years 


Soaks 
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Eastern Live Stock Market 

At. New York, Nov 29—Last week 
after Monday better tone noted in 
steer market, prices 10@i5c p 100 
lbs higher; bulls and cows held up 
and fat cows were firm to 10c higher. 
Calves on Wednesday in better de- 
mand; veals steady to 25c higher, 
grassers and yearlings 25c higher, on 
liberal receipts of Canada _ calves, 
grassers and yearlings dropped 25c, 
several cars held over. Selling range 
for the wec’: Steers $5.75@S8.80 p 
100 Ibs, oxen and stags ti.15@7.S0, 
bulls 4@7.50, cows 2.50@6.35, veals 
7.50@ 12.25, culls 6@7.50, grassers 4.25 
@5.50, yearlings 3.75@5, fed calves 
2.10 @ 7. 

Today 121 cars of cattle and 
2100 calves were on sale. Steers were 
slow, with good to choice about 
steady, others 10c p 100 ibs lower, 
bulls held up about steady, cows were 
15@25c lower, the yards were not 
quite cleared. Veals were in fair de- 
mand and good to choice firm to a 
shade higher: grassers and yearlings 
selling more freely at last week's clos- 
ing prices. Stéers averaging S20 to 
1431 lbs, sold at $6@9 p 100 Ibs, in- 
cluding Va steers 830 to 1431 Ibs, at 
5.75@9, Ky steers, 993 to 1259 lbs, at 
6.65@ 7.90, Tennessee do, 1027 to 
7.25, oxen sold at 3.75@7.75, culls at 
4@6.85, cows at 2.50@6.25, veals at 
$@12.58, culis 6@7, grassers 4@5.25, 
yearlings 3.50@ 4.75. 

Sheep rfiled steady after Monday of 
last week, closing slow. but not lower. 
Lambs showed strength; prices ad- 
vaneed 15@25c p 100 Ibs, with sup- 
ply light and demand active. Selling 
range for the week: Sheep $4@5.75 
p 100 lbs, culls 3@3.50, lambs 8@9.75, 


culls 6@7, yearlings 6@7. Today 40 
cars of stock were on sale. Sheep 
were less active and 25c lower. Lambs 


in fairly good demand at Saturday’s 


prices; about all the offerings wernt 
to the scales except a few late ar- 
rivals. Common to prime ewes sold 


at 3.75@5.50 p 100 lbs, culls 2.50@ 
3.50, lambs 8.50@9.50, culls 6.50@ 
7.25, yearlings 6@6.50. Top price of 
N Y state lambs 9.50, Pa do 9.50, Ohio 
do 9.37%, Vt do 9.50. 

Hogs were lower after Monday and 
declined 10@20c p 100 Ibs before 
close of the week. Today about 4 
cars were on sale, with a better de- 
mand and prices 15@25c higher than 
at close of last week. Light to heavy 
N Y and Pa hogs sold at $6.50@7 p 
100 Ibs, roughs 5.75@6, stags 4.50@5. 


The Horse Market 


Good seasoned horses continued the 
best sellers last week, with prices 
firm for the better grades. Fair to 
choice heavy drafters sold at $275@ 
400 p head, chunks 200@ 275, ordinary 
to good second-hand, general purpose 
—- 100@1.75, inferior do, down 
to 25. 


At Buffalo, receipts of cattle on 
Monday were 3125 head, market 
active on all grades, selling strong at 
25c p 100 Ibs higher. Choice to prime 
native steers sold at $9.25@9.50 p 100 


lbs, fair to good 850@8.75,__ choice 
heavy butchering steers 7.75@8.25, 
best handy 7.50@8, prime yearlings 


8.25>@9, prime weighty heifers 6.50@ 
7.25, best handy butchering heifers 
7@7.25, best heavy fat cows 6@6.50, 
best heavy bulls 7@7.25, stockers and 
feeders 6.50@6.75, veal calves 8.25@ 
11. Receipts of hogs were 20,000 
head, market active, 15@20c higher. 
Yorkers, mixed and heavy droves sold 
at 6.90@7.10, pigs and light weight 
droves 6.25@6.50. Receipts of sheep 
and lambs were 10, head. Good 
to choice lambs_ 9@9.30, 
7.25@7.75, ewes 5.25 @5.75. 

At Pittsburg, receipts of cattle on 
Monday were cars, market steady 
to 10c higher p 100 Ibs. Good to 
choice steers sold at $8.75@9 100 
ibs, steers, 1300 to 1400 Ibs, 8.25@ 
8.50, common to good fat bulls 4.50 
@7, common to good fat cows 4.50@6, 
heifers 5@7.50. Receipts of hogs were 
70 double-deck cars, market strong. 
Heavy droves quotable at 6.95@7, 
mixed lots 6.90, Yorkers 6.70@6.50, 
medium weight droves 7@7.85, light 
Yorkers 646.25, pigs 5.50@5.75. 
Receipts of sheep and lambs were 25 


yearlings 


double deck cars, market 10@15c 
lower. Sheep sold at 4@6.15, lambs 
6@9.15. -Receipts included 400 calves 


which sold at 8@11. 





At Buffalo, N Y, pea beans $4@4.10 
p bu, eggs 42@48c p doz, turkeys 
18@22c, fowls 12@15c, ducks 15@16c, 
white potatoes 75 @ 80c bu, cabbage 
1.50@2.50 p 100, cauliflower 1@1.50 
p bu, carrots 50@60c, turnips 65@1, 
parsnips 60c, squash 75@1 p 100 Ib, 
apples 2.25@4.25 p bbl, fey new honey 
15@17e p ib, timothy hay 16@20, rye 
straw 9, oats and wheat straw 8.50. 
A A 8 Co pro mkts 

At Philadelphia, Pa, eggs 44c p doz, 
fowls l16c, turkeys 18@20c, hand- 
picked marrow beans $4.95@5 p bu, 
apples 3.4)@4 p bbl, Machintosh 3@4, 
Baldwins 2.50@3, potatoes 65@78c p 
bu, sweet potatoes 15@50c p bskt, 
onions 50@1.75 p 100-lb bag, cabbage 
4@8 p ton, bran 24, timothy hay 18 
@21.530, clover mixed i8@19.50, rye 
straw 11.50@14, No 2 red wheat 1.12 





144, No y com, 77 @ 8c, No 2 
white odts 41 @ab15e" ex 























5-Horse Power $7295 


. Shoped trom wersheuse ager yeu. 

















price and service are right. 


We have fifteen warehouses in different parts of the United 
States (one near you) from which we ship American Beauty 
Buggies and Economy Gasoline Engines. 


You Are Not Treating Your Pocketbook Fairly 


unless you at least write us and ask for our wonderful engine or 
buggy proposition, or both, if you want them. Write today and our 
proposition will be sent you immediately, postpaid. 


Saved $20.00 to $30.00 


Our customers tell us that by 
purchasing their vehicles from us 
they saved from $20.00 to $30.00 
oa what they would have paid else- 
where, Because of our splendid 
manufacturing facilities and tre- 
mendous output we are able to give 
you better vehicles at lower prices 
than anyone else. Our American 
Beauty have woa the 
lead on account of high quality and 
low prices. We are acknowledged 
as headquarters for vehicles and 
a 2 ae for our 
Special Catalog before i 
elsewhere, Sent free on request. 

















Quality —Price—Service 


Two factories at Evansville, Ind., one building each year 
twice as many buggies 23s any other factory in the United 
States, the other building over 100 engines a day, in order 
to meet our demand is proof that Sears-Roebuck quality, 





with large 5 Be a => toand 
ngs, 
crankshafts, heavy bese auld fly- 
wheels, fly ball governor with speed 
regulator, and an economical mix- 
ing valve; in fact, everythin 
needed to make an easy, smoo 
running engine, developing a large 
surplus of power, Will operate on 
ine, kerosene, natural or arti- 
cial gas. 
_ These engines rated by Univer- 
sity experts; full report of their 
test given in our Engine Catalog. 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 
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Why Not Produce More 
From Your Soil? 


RELI aaa ial 
Tankage and Oilmeal are used to supplement and 
balance home-grown animal food stuffs. The result 
is quicker growth, earlier maturity, better gains and 
more profit from live stock. 
FERTILIZERS are used to su 
produce 
ity, greater quantity and more PROFIT. 
By using Concentrated foods, you make farm feeds more valu- 
By using concentrated Plantfood, you make soils more 
productive and more profitable. 


Send for our free booklets. 
Soil improvement Committee 
of the National Fertilizer 
968 Postal Telegraph Bidg., Chicago 


lement and balance Na- 
crop growth, earlier 


Association 
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STEEL WHEELS 


Strong and durabie, because 
~ e@ on correct 


pri Thimble skein or 

steel axle, we fit them 
all, e manufacture Farm 
Trucks also w 








ith either 
Steel WheelsorW ood Wheels 
Postal card request will! bring 
you our Free Catalog. 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 
Box60 , Havana, Ili. 








CEILING 
ROOFING 
WEATHER BOARDING 
BRICK SIDING 
or Repairing oid ones 


For New Buildin 
our buildings fire 














\ e 
Write for illustrated booklet 
measurement of room or build- 
estimate. 











est when ot 
fail with a SANDBO 
ssion 


Tw 
Differs from all others;gives 
crank complete f 


. improved tive reicase ia case 
of backfire Price. sta'o0. Write anes 


SANDED STARTER CO27 Sande Sito, Rock 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations 








A most valuable work, full of ideas. sug- 
gestions, plans, etc, for tl yastruction of 
barus and outbuildings. by prac sl writers 

pters are devote to the economic erec- 
tien and use of barns, grain barns, horse 
barns, cattle baris, he barus. corn 
houses, smoke » ice houses, pig pena, 


p 
granaries, etc. There are likewise chapters 
upon bird houses, dog houses, tool sheds. 
ventilators, roofs and roofing, doors and 

poultry houses, ma- 


fastenings. workshops, 
oure sheds, barnyards, root pits, etc 235 
pages. Gx? inches. Cioth.......:... $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
| Aetland Bldg-, 31S 4th Ave., New York 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





Cash or  —Wheat— -—--Corn--—, —--Oats---, 
oh 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 

Chi eossee 112 1.16% .68 66 41 51 
New York ....1.23 1.26 :79% 175 (46 ‘54 
ON eseeee _ -80 84 45 56 
Be Louis's... 415 418 67 80 39 — 
lis :. 1.00 118 67 73 «4.87 «86466 





So far as normal conditions can 
prevail at a time when everything is 


abnormal, and when international 
-trade igs at sixes and sevens, the 
wheat market is ina healthy state. 


The latest development, Canada com- 
mandeering 20 millions of Canadian 
wheat for use of the allies, is con- 
sidered on the editorial page. The 
wheat markets at New York, Chicago, 
etc, are this week quite unsettled, as 
might be expected; the first impulse 
was toward higher prices, 2@3c, ad- 
vance not fully held. ¢ 

No student of affairs can get away 
from the fact that North America 
has produced and still holds an enor- 
mous supply of wheat; taking the 
U 8S and Canada together or singly, 
whichever you choose, far and away 
the greatest on record. Out of our 
own billion bushel crop, weekly re- 
ceipts at Oe ad terminals approxi- 
mate 20,000,000 bus. While the dis- 
tribution through milling channels 
and through exports is large, it still 
Means that a lot of wheat is coming 
into sight; and splendid in quality, 


Yet after all the export business in 
breadstuffs has made an excelient 
total. There is the old hitch over the 
question of vessel room, especially 
for cargoes to be loaded at Atlantic 

rts. Ocean freights continue very 

igh, as already pointed out in our 
market columns. Prices averaged 
reasonably steady at primary markets. 
At Chicago, Dec wheat sold up to 
$1.06 p bu this week on the theory 
that Europe must have it, despite the 
Jarger takings in Canada; at New 
York, 1.12%. 

Corn averaged nearly steady 
@ven though the weather was fa- 
Worable for curing and marketing 
the new crop. Foreign advices were 
inconsequential. The shipping demand 
on eastern account was fairly liberal 
and shaping news lacking. The export 
business was small, although occa- 
sional inquiry along that line, Corn 
showed fair steadiness in European 
markets and England expects to be a 
liberal buyer for some weeks to come. 
Argentina is not shipping heavily. At 
Chicago, Dec corn sold higher at 63@ 

Se p bu; at New York, No 2 yel- 

w 7916¢c. 

The oats market was higher, under 
increased export inquiry. At Chicago, 
Dec oats sold up to 42c p bu, at New 
York, No 3 white 45@45%4c. 

Rye was indifferently supported at a 
somewhat lower level around 92@96c 
p bu for No 2 on track. 

Barley was fairly steady even with 
liberal offerings at primary points; 

mmon to choice malting ha 60@ 
Oc p bu, feed barley 52@59c. 

Field seeds were without important 
change, timothy quiet around $8@8.25 
p 100 lbs, clover 19@ 20. 





; Among the Bean Growers 
\ Bean growers in New York are 
maintaining firm attitude as to prices 
for this season’s crop; steadily refus- 
offers of $3@3.25 p bu, in view 
f present relatively high prices on 
e New York market. According to 
growers harvesting has been slow and 
the main unsatisfactory, yields of 
od to choice beans light. 
* Slow threshing in Mich and other 
bean growing states resulted in ab- 
mormally light supplies at Chicago, 
cee tending rapidly higher under 
ncreasing demand. Choice and prime 
hand-picked beans move slowly. 
., Fields yielding 5 to 20 bus p acre, 
- dealers paying $5 p 100 lbs for white 
kidney, marrow 4.25, pea and medium 
25, yellow eye 3. Farmers selling 
ly.—[C. J. S., Hornell, N Y. 
“Nothalf a crop of beans picked, 
prices $3.25 for white beans, red kid- 
mney 4.50.—[M. 8S. D., Batavia, N_Y. 
Average rate of yield 10 to 15 bus 
acre, quality fair. Growers offered 
p bu for beans, inclined to 
. TLD. Lima, NY: - 
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How Best to Market Crops 
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100 carloads. Turkeys were said to 
be exceptionally good for this time 
of year. 

Activity on the part of market in- 
spectors to see that eggs are not held 
too long in storage and that they art 
offered in retail markets under a dis- 
tinct label as a cold storage product 
resulted in considerable movement of 
cold storage eggs at New York. The 
inspectors are determined to stop the 
tricks of some retailers, who, it is 
alleged, mix cold storage eggs with 
strictly fresh eggs and obtain first- 
class fresh prices. This results un- 
profitably in the long run to the re- 
tailer, as it has a tendency to check 
consumption of best eggs, and also to 
abet good movement of storage eggs. 
Holdings in New York warehouses 
are so large it is estimated that 
speculators must move many thou- 
sand cases of storage eggs each week 
to sell their product before end of the 
season. 

At New York, market for marrow 
beans steady to firm, medium and pea 
in light supply and stronger, red kid- 
ney firm at recent advance. Choice 
1915 marrow beans $8.25 p 100 Ibs, 
medium 6.80@6.90, pea 6.70@6.S0, 
red kidney 8.70@8.75, white kidney 
10.50, imperial 9.25@9.50, yellow eye 
6.25@6.35, black 8@8.25, Scotch peas 
5.05 @ 5.10. 

At Chicago, market steady, con- 
siderable movement of new crop, red 
kidney and brown Swedish scarce and 
wanted. Hand-picked Mich new pea 
beans $3.90@4 p bu, red kidney 4.75 
@5, brown Swedish 4.25 @4.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in 8 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Dressed Meats 

At New York, dressed calves in 
moderate supply, prices steady, hot- 
house lambs firm to higher. Choice 
country dressed calves quotable at 
15@15%4c p lb, prime 14@14'4c, hot- 
house lambs $6@10 p carcass, light 
roasting pigs 16@1i%c p Ib. 


Dried Fruits 


At New York, market quiet, values 
unchanged. Fancy evaporated ap- 
ples quoted at 9@9%4c p Ib, choice 
7% @8\%c, sun-dried 64% @6%4e. 

At Chicago, small offerings, market 
steady. Illinois evaprated apples 5% 
@6c p lb, Mich 5% @64ec. 

Eggs 

Nearly 12,000,000 doz eggs now in 
cold storage in Pa must be put on 
the market during the month of Dec, 
according to Dairy and Food Com- 
missioner Faust, in compliance with 
the act of 1913. Arrangements are 
now being made to see that these 
eggs are not held after Jan 1, 716. The 
time limit for storage of eggs in Pa 
is six months. 

At New York, market quiet, some 
increase in fresh stocks resulting in 
weaker tone, storage eggs moving 
slowly in regular channels, some ex- 
port movement but not enough to 
clean up current offerings. Extra fine 
fresh gathered eggs quotable at 31@ 
83c p doz, extra 33@34c, firsts 34@ 
87c, refrigerator fey 24@24%¢, state, 
Pa and nearby. white hennery fcy 
55@58e, ordinary to good 38@53c, 
gathered whites 35@55c, western 
whites 38@43c, brown hennery 40@ 
46c, refrigerator whites 25@28c. 


At Chicago, market quotably firm 
at current quotations, strictly fresh 
eggs scarce and wanted. Fresh firsts 
quotable at 29% @30c p doz, ordinary 
firsts 27% @28'%c, refrigerator eggs 
221% @ 28c. 





Fresh Fruits 


demand for cranberries 
unprecedented Thanks- 


Unusual 
resulted in 


giving trade, available stocks in New } 


York being closely cleared and many 
orders for future deliveries given. 
Cape Cod, N J and Wis were all called 
upon for supplies. Good, fresh, sound 
stock is held strongly for Christmas 
holiday season. 


At New York, pears of quality sell 
well, grapes quiet, cranberries steady. 
Kieffer pears quotable at $2@3 p 
bbl, Bosc 3@6, D’Anjou 3@5, Sheldon 
8@5, grapes when p ‘ 20-Ib xi 

ieee bh t,. . white’ 
109. Dp et shea Cane 
Cod cranberries 6@8.50 p bbl, early 


American Agriculturist 


-PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 





, 
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Copyright 1915 by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 


get that information for a nickel or a dime} 


has brought back 
to the firing line 
thousands of old, 


a= friendly jimmy pipes! 


Prince Albert puts pipes in 
the mouths of men—and 
keeps them there— men who 
believed they never would, 
never could, again be 
tempted! To them Prince 
Albert has been as much of 
a revelation as it will be to 
you! The patented pro- 
cess fixes that—and cuts 
out bite and parch! 

You don't have to sit and 
ponder over whether you 
can chum-it with a pipe or 
makin’s cigarette; you’/] 
For Prince 


Albert costs you only those little sums for liberal supplies 
that will put you straight on the tobacco question. 


You take a lot of stock in what we say on P. A.—just like 


you believe in ten-dollar-bills! 
you about Prince Albert is right; we 
know how this tobacco will sit on your 
smokeappetite! 


Just the right thing for you to do quick as you 
read this is to make tracks for that old pipe or 
land on the makin’s papers, some P. A. and start 
action, for there’s more joy due you instantly 
than you can shake a stick at! 


Prince Albert is sold everywhere in toppy 
red bags, 5c; tidy redtins, 10c; handsome 


pound and half-poundtin humid. 


For we know what we tell 












and. 





that fine, dandy crystal-glasa ‘humidor 
with sponge-moistener top that keeps the 


tobacco in such perfect condition. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N.C. 








LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer 
or any kind of skin with hair or fur on. 
We tan and finish them right; make 
them into coats (for men and women), 
robes,rugs or gloves when ordered. 

Your tur goods will cost you less than 
to buy them, and be worth more. Our 
Mlustrated catalog gives a lot of in 
formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we never send out this 
valuable book except upon request. 

It tells how to take off and care for 
hides; how and when we pay the freight 
beth weve sabout our e dyeing pro- 
cess which is a tremendous advantage 
to the customer, especially on horse 
hides and calf skins; about the fur 

sand game trophies we sell, taxi- 
ermy, etc, If you want a copy send us 
your correct address. : 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
671 Lyell Ave.. Rochester, N. Y. 
















Look before you leap 
investigate before you 
build—don’t take any A’ 
chances—send today for % 


FREE BOOK —Guaranteed 


S 
ZY RO Metal Silos 


Air tight—no spoilage—storm proof—anti-corro- 
si - ranteed. Write quick for ZV¥RO Silo 
Pa 








0k, The Canton Culvert & 
« Box 101, Canton, Ohio 

5 We tan hides 

and make 

them into 

tobes, coats, mittens, and ladies’ furs at reason- 

able prices. Send us your hides and furs which 

you want remodeled and made into latest styles. 

Robes and coats at wholesale prices. Free 
sumples. 

Reference : Miles & Higbee, Bankers, Milford, Ind. 
MILFORD ROBE & TANNING CO., 237 Elm St., Milford, ind. 




















ICE PLOWS 


rows. 20 
i alte at 
WM. H. PRAY, Verbank, N.Y 
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We have a oye | 


for a salesman to travel in 
the rural districts selling A merican | 
Agriculturist to the faymers. | 
} 


The wor: is pleasant and 

highly profitable, with sgten- 
did opportunities for adyance- 
ment. ad 


We want a maya Nho de- 
sires a permanent position 
and upon whom we can de- 
pend, and do not care to hear 
from triflers or men who only 
want spare-time work, or who 
wish to carry our publications as 
a side line. 
WRITE quickly, telling all 
about yourself and experi- | 
ence, Address | 
| 


rad’ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 4th Avenue, New York Clty 























See Our Guarantee 


of Advertisers on 
the Editorial Page 
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Lowest Prices 
Ever Made On 
World’s Best 
Roofing 37 


ing Ereot, 
of and Rust-Proof 
Giwards Tightcote Roof- 

ean be bent, twisted B 
or struck with hghtning, 7% 
and golva ging wil not crac’ 
oy fake, md itor hammer *: 
it, you can’, loogen or scale 
givaniziag. This means an 
everies @ gaivanized roof- 
és 


EQ” Metal 
Edges, 28 well as cides, rust-proof. One man can 
ley mmer and nails only tools, Interlock—can’t 
9 of —nail holes covered by upper Jayer, Forever 
bf god weather proot—iast as tong as building. 
No Pther Fopte Can 
Stand Our Tightcote Test 
fue Edwards Tightecte Galvanized and Bdwards 
fitin ‘ighteote Process roofings are longest lived, 
gafest and best on earth. Cost less to use than 
good shingles or any other roof. Most artistic. 
Syects 5 to 12 ft, long; covering width 24 ins. 
gin roofing and siding in ali Bdwar 
ayes) painted or unpainted. 


GARA 
Lowest 
Made, Fire-: 


Sot up a 
you our - 


200K. 
Freight Prepaid Priceet test 
eoofhng Pate ever made. We gell direct to 
sou and gave you all je-between pro We 
ceanot quote prices here but if you = ae oar 
FREE Rooting Book 5.7 inst aa 
Wikia Bese Rooting. Postal . 
bri Free Sam) sf . Prices 
SF kookng Book No. 1262. FREE 
THE EDWARDS MFG, CO. : 
1212-1282 Pike St... Clacionati, ©. WRQaML aA 


we Ace Langent Manutacsores of MRASUUL Ae 


Agents Big Money 
We want Roacies Ageats 00 weaned ty aute- 
300 Candle Power Outdoor 
Lamp and Safety Lantern 


Burns Kerosene, Can't 

firetoanything. Burns in 

er. Raia proof, wiad 
teamstens, 


Sn. SS So 
This Auto PIVEN 


= 
Se <r 





We furnish eash representative with 

sa automobile. This is no selling contest where only 
one person wins. Anybody can get this auto. Write 
for partienlars. 

THOMAS MPG. OO., 2086 East &., DAYTON, OHIO 


RAW Furs 
K> We pay highest 
+ Bnet cash prices 


Th’s not what the price list promises, 
butthe money you 





ing them faidy. W. 
tually Eberelin the 

i and Weare thelar- 
Golden Seal sevens sf 
United States and can therefore 
baghest prices. ‘Waite for guce lin 
DAVID BLUSTEIN & BRO. 


Pastest Growing Row Fur House 
én New York 
173 W. 27th St., New York, N. ¥. 


























—_— 
We pay top prices for Skunk. Mink, 
Muskrat, andeliraw Furs. Price list 
fre. M. J. JEWRIT & SONS. 
REDWOOD, W. ¥. - DEPT. @. 


ae laisoiili 


black 4@7, J Howe 7@8, native 
6@6.50, LI 6.25 OB. , Cal Casaba 
melons 2@2.50 p cra. 
Hay and Straw 
At New York, market firm, moder. 
ate receipts cleared readily at well- 
sustained prices. No 1 timothy quoted 
at $25@26 p ton, No 2°23@24.50, No 
3 20@22, fey light clover mixed 23.50 
@24, rye straw 13@14, 
Dairy Mkts 
Mill Feeds 
At New York, western spring bran 
$22.85@23.10 p ton in 100-lb sacks, 
middlings 22@81.50, linseed oil meal 
39@39,50, coarse corn meal 1.60@ 
1.65 p 100 Ibs, hominy 3.80 p bbl. 
Nuts 
At New York, black walnuts and 
butternuts in light supply, hickory 
nuts steady and quotable at $1@1,50 
P bu, bull nuts 7ic@1, black walnuts 
i0@ 75e, Va peanuts 5% @bKe p ib. 
Poultry 
At New York, considerable increase 
in receipts, demand _slow,. market 
weaker, Westernsspring turkeys, dry- 
picked, 21@22c p %h, O and Mich 
scalded 20@ 21c, Ky and Tenn 19@ 2c, 
Tex 19@AXec, western milk-fed dry- 
picked ehiekens 27@ 28a, O and Mich 
scalded 17@18e, western fowls 1642 @ 
l7e, O and Mich sealded -15% @ l6c, 
iced fowls 15@16%t; ropsters 13@ 
15c, Wis ducks 16c, Md geese 15@ 16e, 
At Chicago, demand good for tur- 
keys, all other grades of poultry 
steady. Good spring turkeys, .| w, 
quotable at 17T@18%c p Ib, fowls 11@ 
12\%4c, roosters 9% @10%e, spring 
chickens 12%@13%c, dressed tur- 
keys 23@25c, old chickens 18@19c, 
spring chickens 12% @l5c, fowls 12@ 
12%4c, roosters 10% @11%c. 
Vegetables 
At New York, 8 C green beans $1@ 
1.75 p bskt, nearby beets $1@1.50, 
carrots $1@1,25, Fla cucumbers $2.50 
@3,25 p bakt, L I cauliflowers $2@5 
p bbl, choice celery 30@40c p bch 
of 12 stalks, Danish seed cabbage 
$3@6 p ton, domestic 3@4, white cab- 
bage 50@75c p bbi, red $1@1.25, 
celery cabbage 75c@81 p cra, escarole 
$1@1.50 p flat cra, garlic 14@17c p 
ib, horse-radish $4@5 p 100 lbs, Va 
kale 40@@0c p bbl, lettuce Tic @$1.25 
p bskt, oyster plant $303.50 p 100 
behs, parsnips $1.25@1.0 p _ bbl, 
pumpkins $1.25@2, nearby red pep- 
ers 75c@$1.25 p bskt, romaine $1@ 
.75, radishes 5S0@75c p 100 bchs, 
Baltimore spinach 75@S80c p_ bbl, 
squashes $1.75@2, rutabagas 50c@ 
$1.10, turnips $1@1.25, water cress $1 
@1.50. 
Wool 
Wool market continued to gain in 
strength, prices to manufacturers 
advancing steadily. Almost every- 
thing has been in demand, both 
worsted and woolen manufacturers 
being in market for raw material. 
Domestic wooils are in stronger re- 
quest as result of known shortage for 
wool in foreign markets, together with 
reported action of New Zealand limit- 
ing exports from that country. Aus- 
tralian markets show similar strength- 
ening tendency, prices making ad- 
vance. At London colonial wool 
auction sales, scoured crossbred wools 
sold 20% above rates at preceding 
sales, other wools securing 7% @10% 
advance. Demand for territory wool 
steady, 2,000,000 lbs reported sold. 
Half biood Mont and Wyo wools sold 
at 68@70c p ib scoured basis, Nev, 
Ore and Ida 67@68c, New Mexico 
and Col 65c. With increasing domestic 
consumptive demand, all wool is 
wanted. 


Apple Buyers Cancel Contracts 


Apple growers in Franklin Co, 
Mass, were left with much of their 
season’s crop on hand, through al- 
leged unscrupulous buyers. These 
contracted early in the season at good 
prices for orchard output, and later 
arbitrarily canceled their contracts 
when it. seemed prevailing market 
prices would not give them their de- 
sired profits. This cancelation of con- 
tracts will affect, it is said, the dis- 
posal of 12,000 to 15,000 bbis in that 
county. In some cases written con- 
tracts were made and some advance 
money paid. Where actual contracts 
were entered into, steps are being 
taken to force apple buyers to live 
up to their agreement if they are 
found financially responsible. 

Notes from Growers 

From 12,000 to 15,000 bbls were 
sold early in the season to Phila- 
delphia parties. In most cases on 
written contract, some advance 
money paid. At shipping time buyers 
claimed that apple houses refused to 
accept at original price and de- 
manded money back or apples on 
cheaper basis. One of the largest 
buyers is under -arrest. Apples are 
moving, but at prices considerably 
less than early sales.—[E. W. C., 
Bardwelis Ferry, Mass. 

Two tocal apple buyers, one from 
Greenfield and the other from Col- 
rain, with an Italian, contracted to 
buy applies in Colrain and Shelburne 








| epety in the season at $2.25@2.75 p 
bbl, largely at 2.25, These. apples 
5. steed - oa 























National 
YEAR BOOK 
and Encyclope 





Ready to 
Deliver 
January 1 








WOLMOOA AVAX TVNOLLVEN HW 


OU need this new National Year Book, 
Almanac and Encyclopedia for 1916 — 
your family needs it—everybody ought to 
have it—order your copy today. It’s chock 
full of interesting facts and useful information. 


“The best book of the kind for the home 
ever published”’ 


A History of the World’s 
Happenings During 1915 


An elaborate description of the good things to be found within its = 
covers is not possible in this space, but here is a brief digest which will 
give an idea of the wide range of subjects treated : 


Important Events of 1915, including an account of the great world 
war, with chronology, correspondence with Germany, and other 
matters of interest. 

Almanac Matter, showing calendars, astronomical calculations, legal 
holidays, ready reference calendar for 200 years, etc. 

Articles and Statistics on Such Timely Subjects as the Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations, the League for National Defense, the 
Hague Tribunal, the United States Army and Navy, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Boy Scouts of America, Camp Fire 
Girls, Reclamation Service, etc. 

Bederal Laws in which all are vitally interested, such as Pure Food 
Interstate Commerce, Income Tax, Tariff, Bankruptcy, Banking a 
Currency, Copyright Laws, etc. 

State Laws, such as Woman Suffrage, Marriage and Divorce, Eight- 
Hour Day, etc. 

Sporting Records, giving records in aviation, automobile speed records, 
baseball, horse racing, Olympic games, etc. 

Information and Statistics on Agricultural, Manufacturing and Min- 
ing Industries, Political Parties, and many other vital things. 

Descriptive Articles of each state in the Union, treating of physical 
features, industries, government, etc., climate and history. 

This new book is the biggest we have ever offered our readers. There are 

416 pages, thousands of different subjects are covered, and everything right up to 
the minute — it answers every question. 


Get a copy for yourself—don’t borrow your neighbor’s 


35c 


Our subscribers and readers can get it FREE 


By sending in the coupon below with $1.00 for a year’s 
subscription to American Agriculturist and -—3 two-cent 
stamps for postage on the book ($1.06 in all). 


BE SURE TO USE THIS COUPON 


(Cut on this line) 


Clip the coupon — fill out with your name and 
address and mai! with 35 cents to the office below 
and one copy of the 1916 National Year Book and 
Encyclopedia will be mailed—all charges prepaid. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 315 Fourth Avenus, New York, N. ¥ 


inclosed find 35 cents. Sent po noetny S Get } 
C aseage the 1916 National Year Book, all charges prepaid. 
&8 “4 inclosed find $1.06 for one year's subscription to 
checked { American Agriculturist, and send me one copy of 
the 1916 National Year Book, all charges prepaid. 


Name eoeececccece ccce cece cece see: RK. F, D....--ccce-oe- 





State... .ncccceoe-— 





Re A ee le em oe 

















































* these ; ‘to. take the 
Seetidl or to pay for what had been 

shipped unless growers would throw 

off 50¢ p bbl. An arrest was made 

and where they cotild be legally 
‘ held it is understood the t:svo com- 
panies have settled with all but one 
grower. Apples are being sold to 
other parties at losses of 25@50c p 
bbl. Growers will make sure they are 
dealing with reliable houses another 
year. Those of us who sold to known 
firms had no trouble. I sold 1900 
bbis this year and 2400 last.—[E. F. 
C., Colrain, Mass. 

To avoid losses to farmers because 
of failure of apple buyers to buy by 
contracts or because of the poor 
market conditions, Franklin Co grow- 
ers are advocating building co- 
operative storehouses.—[E. P. S., 
Franklin County, Mass. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








. 


17c, Wis twins 16%c, daisies 16%c, 
Young America i7e. : 
At Chicago, steady and fair demand 


covering all makes, market firm. 
Twins quotable at 15@15%c p ib, 
daisies 15% @15!'2c, young America 
15% @1uc, longhorns 16@16%c. . 

The Executive Committee of the 
Interstate milk producers’ association 


has fixed the wholesale price of milk 
for December, 1915, at 5 cents a quart 
until further notice. J. W. Pancoast 
of Salem, N J, is president of this 
association, and A. B. Huey of 
Lenape, Pa, secretary. 


Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 

printed under this heading in one line without charge 

. If the information reaches this office two weeks or 

more before the nieeting ie to be held, and provided 

the mecting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. Send in your notice as much 

advance as possible 

Conference on church and country life, Columbus, O, 

Dec 8-10 

American society agricultural engineers, Capen, IS 





National Poland-China record assn, Dayton, O, 
Jan 26 


Vagal -gitte “Sete “eeeiey. ee 

American Jersey cattle club, New York 

Pennsylvania, state grange, State College, 

Ameri f . Milwaukee, a 
ican assn of nurserymen wai Me 06-28 


Holstein-Friesian assn of America, Detroit, Mich, 
American civic assn, Washington, Dec 28-31 
American Cheviot sheep society, Fayetteville, a. 


American Delaine Merino assn, Columbus, wi Jan 5 
—— state poultry and pigeon show, W — ' i 


De 
Peninsula horticultural society, Easton, ua, 
an 11-14 


State grange of Delaware, Dover, Del, Dee 14-16 

American Aberdeen-Angus breeders’ assu, Chicago, =, 

ov 2i- 

American Galloway breeders’ assn, Chicago, Il ill, 

-Dec 4 

American Shorthorn breeders’ assn, Chicago, Tl, 
Long Island cauliflower assn, Riverhead, N Y. 


Feb 26, 1916 
Ohio state board of agri, Columbus, 0, Jan 10-15 
Ohio state grange, Elyria, O, Dec 14-16 
Maryland week, Nov 16-20 
Ohio state farmers’ institute roundup, Columbus, 
Jan 81-Feb 
Ohio state corw show, Columbus, 0, Jan a +i 4 
Ohio vegetable growers’ assn. Columbus, b 1-3 
Farmers’ week, Columbus, Jan 31. Feb 4 
W Va road school, Morgantown, W Va, Jan 11, 1916 
Farmers’ mutual protective assn, Indian Fields, N Y, 
Delaware corn show, aford, Del, Dec 8-11 
New York vegetable growers’ assn, Ithaca, N Y, 
Cleveland automobile eee. Cleveland, O, Jan 8-15 
J hort meeting, Freehol Dec 1-2 
Farmers’ institute, Hightwewn, Dec 21 


American Agriculturist 
J state of agriculture, ‘Trenton, 
Pa state hore soc. Reading, Pay 


yr ¥ state ato alan eis assn, ochester, 
Pa farmers’ ine state college, ay ccm De ie 
*"15-Jan i, "18 


Monmoitith poultry club, Red Bank, oe Nov 3. 
Western ¥ ¥ horticultural ‘society, "Bochsstes vy, 
une ¢ 


N Y¥ state tobacco growers’ assn, Baldwinsville” NY, 

N Y state grange, Jamestown, N Y, Be it 
Maryland state grange, Salisbury, M Dec Hi 
Pa state board of agriculture, © Harrisburg, Pa ® 


N ¥ state agricultural society, Albany, N yY, 
N J state board of agriculture, Trenton, N J, 


Te 
Jan oer 


Jan 8 
Jan ly 


bh 2. 
assn, Rochester, N zo - 


an 5-7 


C 28.29 
14-1 
tye au 1-16 
American retail nurserymen’s protective =. Mii- 
waukee, Wis, June 28-39 
N Y state Berkshire breeders’ assn, Rochester. N Y. 
ec N- s 

Scranton, Pa, Dec } 
feb 7 i 

State, Syracuse, N y, 


N Y state fruit growers’ 
Society of horticultural science, Columbus, 6, 


Rochester, N Y, De 
Rochester, N Y, = 


N Y state breeders’ assn, 
N Y state Shropshire assn, 


Lackawanoa horticultural assn, 
N Y farmers’ week, Ithaca, } 
Holstein-Friesian club of N Y¥ 
la 
Pa farmers’ week, State college, Pa, Dec 27-Jan 1 
Buckeye corn special tour, Washington- Filadel)) 
New York, Nov 29- De ¥" 
Agricultural extension schools in Ohio, Nov 22-Mar 15 





— Hogs — 


Per 100 lbs 
1915 1914 


Cattle 
1915-1914" 





Chicago y $10. 75 $6.85 $7.60 
St Paul .. 9. 75 35 7.55 
New York j 10. 15 7.00 8.10 
uffalo .f 7.10 —— 
Kansas City.. 10. 10.50 6.75 80 
Pittsburg .... 9.00 — 7.10 _ 





At Chicago, latterly marked falling 
off in receipts gave sharp upturn to 
cattle prices from recent relatively low 
level, all offerings cleared _ closely. 
Increased shipping demand, as result 
of normal eastern outlet, ahd strong 
packer request, gave market better 
underlying strength. Prime corn-fed 
steers of special quality were in 
sharp demand, several lots bringing 
as high as $10.50@10.55 p 100 ibs. 
Yearlings, choice grade, were also 
searce and wanted at 9.50@10, handy 
and strong weight corn-fed_ cattle 
8.50@9.40. Even immature and com- 
mon cattle showed advance, although 
less strong than best grades. In gen- 
eral, prices, while showing improve- 
ment, indicated possibility of sharp 
reactions, according to character of 
receipts, whether light or heavy, as 
demand not yet sufficiently urgent to 
take excess of offerings with prices 
favorable to sellers. 


Prime to fancy beef steers, p 100 Ibs. .$9.65@10.55 
Heavy native corn-fed «2 9.00@9.50 







ComMon tO MeEdiUM .esseccereeeceeseees 1-75@8.75 
Pair to 00d Grassers ....ssveesersees - 7.25@7.65 
Common to extra good “butcher “heifers. ..2 5.90@7.50 
Fair to good butcher bulls ......+. 5.50@6.75 
Canning stuff, cows and bull o» 4.00@4.50 
Good selected veal calves ....seeeeeeee+ 8.50@10.00 

Weighty hogs, especially good 


butcher stock, were strongly in de- 
mand and commanded premium fol- 
lowing some falling off in_ receipts, 
While general quality of hogs re- 
ceived is improving, current offerings 
included large number of common 
quality underweight light hogs, these 
selling slowly at relatively unfavor- 
able prices. Bulk of packing hogs 
sold at $6@6.60 p 100 lbs, mixed lots 
6.45 @6.65, medium wight 6.05 @ 6.80, 
best butchering hogs 6.80@6.85, light 
papas hogs 6.40@6.60, y 5.30 @ 
5.75. 

Sheep continued in good request, 
both for packer and shipping account. 
Choice lambs were’ taken freely for 
shipment to eastern markets. Mar- 
ket in general steady, prices firm to 
higher under normal receipts. Na- 
tive ewes sold at $5.60@5.85 p 100 lbs, 
good to choice wethers 6.10@6.5), 
good prime handy lambs 9@9.35, 
western wethers 6.15@6.60, ewes 5.65 

@5.85, lambs 9@9.40. 


‘. THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Boston Chicago 
1915.. 3414 331% 33 
1914.. 33% 33 32% 
1913.. 35 3514 32% 
1912... 35 3414 34 
Butter 


At New York, market active and 
strong under light receipts and higher 
western advices, better inquiry for 
finer grades of fresh cmy, no stock 
available on highest scoring lots, 
packing stock in fair demand and 
steady, Extra cmy 33% @34c p lb, 
higher scoring lots 3414@385c, cmy 
firsts 28@32%c, finest dairy 30@3lc, 
packing stock 20% @21c. 

At Chicago, trade moderate, supply 
light, strictly fey makes scarce, re- 
ceipts continue small, storage butter 
meeting considerable ‘demand. Fresh 
emy butter quotable at 32@32\'c p 
lb, extra firsts 3ic,, firsts 29 @ 29% ce, 
Bett gatry 29@ 29%, packing stock 

At eigen! O, cmy butter 32c p 
Ib, dairy 21c. 
oy iat Cleveland, O, cmy butter 2644¢ p 
_Ib, dairy. 29c. 

ig Pittsburgh, Pa, cmy butter 3644c 
p Ib 

At Buffalo, N Y, cmy butter 34c p 
lb, dairy 3ic. 

At Elgin, 1H, best cmy butter 32@ 

p lb. 
Cheese 
At New York, market firm, asking 


rices hig some export.movement. 
Biate whole milk flat cheese autetie 


—— 

















Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anythiag you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office 

COPY must be received Friday to 
insertion in igsue of the following week Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SAT cor “TO 
RENT’ will be accepted at the above rate, but 
wil] be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


guarantee 


315 Fourth Ave 





Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of sny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as «@ large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
Vertising is only six centa a word each insertion. 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use this paper, but our responsi- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 











POULTRY 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into fhe shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 





LIVE STOCK 





FOR SALE, or exchange for registered Holstein 


cows, heifers, hay or straw, our registered black 
Percheron stallion. Keota Emmett 49078. Ten years; 
1650 pounds; perfectly sound; sure and gentle in 


farm and road work and service; sire of many ane 


























BROWN, Rummerfield, Pa 
CLAR- 


Prices right. E. N. 








MAMMOTH BRONZE TU RKEYS. ~ r ) sate. 
ENCE C. ROBINSON, Worcester, N 
EXTRA 
MAHONEY, 
INDIAN_BUNNEBR drakes $1 each. 
Roxbury, O. 





FINE Mammoth Bronze turkeys. J. 
YY. 


Moira, N 





0. V. BURT, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WHERE CAN I BUY IT? American Agriculturist 
will tell you in a personal letter. American Agricul- 
turist announces that its Orange Judd Service Bureau 
will answer by mail, free, subscribers’ inquiries con- 
cerning anything they wish to buy. First carefully 
scan its advertising columns in the current and pre- 
vious numbers; then, if you cannot find a description 
of what you desire to purchase, or fail to find the 
address, write Orange Judd Service Bureau, care 
American Agriculturist, 315 4th Ave, New York city, 
inclosing stamp for reply. Describe fully what you 
want to buy. In a few days you will receive by mail 
a private letter from us, advising you where to get the 
article, also terms, prices, etc. If you see anything 


advertised in any other paper—which doesn’t guar- 
antee the reliability of its advertisers as does Amert- 
can Agriculturist—cut it out, pin it on a sheet of 
paper, and write thereon the name and date of the 
journal in which it appeared and what information 
you desire. American Agriculturist has nothing to 


sell except its own publications. Thus the information 
we give you as to where you may buy and sell what- 





ever you need to purchase or-dispose of, will be 

made solely in your own interest. ORANGE JUDD 
SERV ICE BUREAU, American Agriculturist, 315 4th 
Ave, New York City. 

WE PAY TOP MARKET PRICES for beef and 
horse hides. calfskins, pelts and furs. Country con- 
signments, large a sent, solicited. Freight paid on 
100 ounds or 


rite for pricés and tags. 
PENNSYLVANIA HIDE. AND LEATHER COMPANY, 











Scranton, Pa 

HOUSEWIVES —If you are interesied in buying 
good, up-to-date household articles, write for our free 
illustrated catalogue. ANN VILLE SPECIALTY CU, 
Annville, Pa. 

100 ENVELOPES, 160-notehéads, nicely printed, 
by mail, 80 cents; 100. envelopes only, 35 cents 
Agents wanted. HERALD, Charlotteville, N Y. 

EXTRA SPECIAL —1000 woolen suits of under- 
wear, seconds; were $3, two suits now $3.20. F. J. 
JOHNSON, Amsterdam WN Y. 





PATENTS 


PR IDEAS may bring you wealth, if patented 
os es system. Send sketch. Free. search. 
a AS SSP. ; Se warger: Be | 








GUM githctetas 16% | 


APA SH Ett Ha». 


shington, D 


nN 











We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in | colts. Bay stallion, 1450 pounds, 5 years. Bay stal- 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, | lion, eighteen months. KELLER & TOBLER, 3000 
but our responsibility must end with that. Sixth Ave, Troy, N Y. 

POULTRY PAPER—44-124 page periodical, up to FOR SALE—Two registered Jersey bulls, one year 
date. Tells all you want to know about care and] old and six months cid, respectively, sired by Sir 
management of poultry, for pleasure or profit. Four | Figgis Torono, a son of Hood Farm Tcrono. Herd 
months for 10 cents. POULTRY ADVOCATE, | tuberculin tested. For particulars address WM P. 
Dept 10, Syracuse, N Y. MIX, Schoharie, N Y. 

BARRED ROCK, Single Comb White Leghorn, REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berkshires, Ches- 
White _ Orpingtons, _ pullets and _ coekerels, April | ter Whites; all ages; mated, not akin. Bred sows, 
hatched, $1 each, WILLIAM J. SHERMAN, Cam- | service boars. Collies. Beagles. P. HAMILTON, 
bridge, Md. Cochranville, Pa 

TURKEYS—Bronze, Bourbon Red, Narragansett. REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE SHEEP--26 beautiful 
Black, white, slate Muscovy ducks. Chickens. | ewe lambs, 70 rams. Short of room; must sell. 
Write CLARK BROS, Freeport, z. W. FLINT, Scio; N Y. 

BRONZE TURKEYS—tThe Ib. breed. Also a AYRSHIRE BULL, five months. Royally bred; 
few Sheena? pups. ARTHU R GILSON, Madrid | beauty. Cows and heifers. ARTHUR RYDER, 
Springs, N Barnerville, NY. 

GOLDEN AND SILVER Wyandotte cockerels. REGISTERED HOLSTEINS and_Poland-Chinas. 
Prices reasonable. Write J. L. HOAK, Spencer- | Young _ stock. Cheap. Write PINKNEY KIRK, 
ville, O. Nottingham, Pa. 

R C REDS—Fine young cockerels. A few pullets WILL EXCHANGE Shetland ponies for yearling 
and yearling hens. MRS J. KING, Summeryille, Pa. | Holstein or Guernsey heifers. C. A. FLETCHER, 

Covington, 

BOURBON RED TURKEYS not akin—Non-rovers. - 














MALE HELP WANTED 


THOUSANDS U S GOVERNMENT JOBS now open 
to farmers—Men and women. $65 to $150 month: 
vacations; pleasant work; steady employment; 
sure; common education sufficient. Write imme- 
diately for free list of positions now obtaina 
FRANKLIN INS TITU TE, Dept E40, Rochester, 


GET A SURE JOB, with big pay, steady 
short hours, regular vacations, rapid ady 
Thousands of positions open with Uncle Sam. I win 
prepare you in a few weeks at small cost. Write 
me 7 | for big free Book D U 822, with specia} 

EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D C. 


ABLE-BODIED MEN WANTED to prepare for 
railway train service. Positions pay $75 to $150 
month, Standard roads. No experience nec 
Transportation arranged for. RAILWAY INSTITL TE. 
ept 22. Indianapolis, Ind. 


LEARN AUTO_ DRIVING 
while learning. Sampld 
INSTITUTE, Dept E805, 


x ¥ 














and repairing. Ea 
lessons free. FRANKLIN 
Rochester, N Y. 





AGENTS 


MAKE $21 NEXT SATURDAY. Brand new propo- 


sition, patented last January. Amazing invention, 
compressed air washing machine, weighs but two 
pounds; excels work of high-priced machines. 


Customers excited; agents coining money; a sale at 
every house. Price only 50; 200% profit. Cleans 
tub of clothes in three minutes; works like magic. 
F. Hughes made $21 first eight hours. No charge for 








territory. Investigate; write now. WENDELL (0, 

942 Oak St, Leipsic, O. 

WE WILL APPOINT one exclusive sales agent in 
every county. Position is worth $1200 a year. We 
train the inexperienced. Write to the NOVELTY 
CUTLERY CO, 214 Bar St, Canton, 

_ WANTED—Capable farmer to handle direct an 
independent line of silos, silage machinery, fax, 


implements and 


specialties. SILO & IMPLEMENT 
FACTORY, INC, ° y 


Lackawanna, N Y. P 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


$9000. 











SARATOGA COUNTY FARM—750 acres, 
A very unusua! bargain. 300 level, 
balance timber and gasture, 2 
running trout stream; 100 apple trees; 2 
2 poultry houses. Owner’s sales_one season to nea 
hotel over $4800. Convenient to every advantage; 
limited possibilities. Owner’s other business prevents 
his attention. Price $9000, one-third cash; bal: 
easy terms, See page 4, “Strout’s Latest F 
Bargains.’ Copy “mailed free. cB. A. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, Department 1096, 47 W 34th St 
New York. Phone Greeley 3748. 





FARMERS WANTED—Victoria, Australia, offers 








special inducements. Government land, . 
ways; free schools; 31% years to a 
adapted to alfalfa, corn, sugar beets, i 
Climate like California; ample markets; reduced 


passages for approved settlers: Free particulars from 
A. iCKE, Government Representative from 


Victoria, 687 Market St, San Francisco, Gal. Box 71 





LITTLE FARMS at Richla: - 


PROFITABLE 
valley of Virgihia. Sel 


Heights, in Shenandoah 














REGISTERED BERKSHIRE PIGS—Bred sows, | jocation;: 5 and 10 acre tracts, $250 and wp, casy 
priced to sell, GEO A. MORGAN, East Greenbush, | terms. Good fruit, vegetable, poultry and live stuck 
N Y. country. Large list of other forme. Send for litera- 

y ture now. F. LA BAUME, Agrl AgiaiN & W 

SHORTHORN BULLS—Dual purpose type. ‘ ; os = : . 
te SHOBTHOBN PILLLAM J BREW, Bergen, NY. | 348 Arcade Bldg. Roanoke, Va. Z 

O I C’S—Choice spring and fall pigs. BC Brown GOOD OPPORTUNITY to buy 86,acre general 
Leghorn cockerels. SAMUEL HENSEL, Basil, O. farm, about mile from station. if room li 

house, running water, open plumbing; 11 out build- 

ARGE YORKSHIRE SWINE—All ages. Choice | ings. Must “be seen to be_ apprec] [ted. W. iL 
ance ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. FREDRICK, South Hampton, L 1 

BERKSHIRES—Best of breeding. Prices reason- GO SOUTH! Buy my 168 acres fine land near 


able. L. W. SAMPSON, Claysville, Pa. 








BEGISTERED Percheron stallion for sale. OR- 
LANDE LAMB, Machias, N Y. 

FERRETS 
FERRETS FOR SALE. Catalog free. GLEN- 
DALE FERRET CO, Wellington, O. 





STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 








WISH TO HEAR AT ONCE from reliable, single 
man capable of managing large ranch successfully. 
MRS WARD. Box 302, Valley, Neb. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED—$60 to $125 
monthly. Free living quarters. Write OZMENT, 
107F, St Louis. 








Mobile, Ala. $25 per Title perfect. J. R. 


la. acre. 
PENN, Mt Vernon, 0. 





FOR SALE—Two hundred aces. stack and tools. 
BINS SON, 








Also seventy acres near End’ 
owner, Maryland, N x. ~ 
tell yor a// 
wrmer F. 
People Wh... 19 wit Farms 


always read the advs of rey.s) » , thar outs in hopes 
of finding the place they aré 

The city man who is thinki 
reads a farm paper, because hts so many help- 
ful articles that are just what he heeds, and if you 
want to sell, right here is the place to get his at- 
tention 

He will surely 


Read Our Real Estate Market 


to see what is offered. Among the 625,000 reader : 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST there is very lik 
someone who is looking for the kind of place vou 
have for sale and who'll write you for more information. 

Then it remains for you to get together and agree 
on price and terms. Lots of our subscribers have sold 
to_ good advantage and so can you. 

Remit the cost at 6 cents per word to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., - - New York 


a, ‘onto a farm 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
New York, N. Y. 


Maryland 





It’s a Good Business Getter 


Gentlemen :—I have been using the FARMERS’ EXCHANGE of the 
‘*Old Reliable’ for advertising, and for a ‘‘business getter ’’ it beats them all. 


WM. LORD 
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December 4, 1915 
Big Prices at Cattle Sale 


The seventh cormsignment sale of the Liverpool sale 
and pedigree company was held at the sale pavilion 
gt Liverpool, N Y¥, Norember 15 an@ 16. A total 
of 156 head wete sold for $33,366, an average of 
gzii each, The highest priced animal sold was 
King Dollar, who was consigned by Davis & Jones 
of Mapleview, N Y¥ and purchased s 
grothers’ company of Liverpool. N- ¥, for $4500. 
Tue second highest priced animal was Spring Farm 
Pe itiae Cornucopia 7th. consigned by F. M. Jones 
of Clinton, N i, and purchased by D. D. Sprague 
of Harrisville w $2000. Below are a few of 





the higher priced aniamls sold: 
King Dollar Stevens Brothers’ company, Liver- 
poot I Oe EEE $4,500 
Sprit Faru m Cornucopia Tth, D. D. 
ile iE settcéwesinccsce: & 
K vc. Aleartra 10th, Elmer E. 
se 1,420 


Hoosie Falis a 





515 

Hildale Geische Korndyke 
GPCRS woos cccsncccccccesecescocscoceses 490 
Julita Lyons Hengerveid, ’ swe’ 450 
ik. P. Grace Carrie, M. T, Carrigan,” Concord, om 





re Keyes, North 


Mass 
Victoria Pansy Posch, 
Haverhill, N 
Pp, Alida, BR 
e Pontiac 
geling Lady 
n Pi 







13 


Sac lie Cornucopia Canary, M 

Bessio Veeman De Kol, Henry 

hing Zande Pietertie, James 

a ea Hill Dot. Henry W. Heves....0. 

wanda Pontiac Lass, Howard wll Corse, 

Pee: PB £0. 00k cveesd covcogeecbseséces 305 

Goshen Steliaris Pontiac, John a 
Forest City, Pa 300 

Octavia Korndyke, Howard P. 300 

Mack.--[{E. 


\uctioneers were Kelley, Haeger 
A. H. 


Earivilie Holstein Sale 
‘he first Eariville sale, _—y by the Liverpool 
sale and pedigree company, was held at Earlville, 
WN Y. on November 17 18. A total of 130 





Holstcinmg were sold for $1 6. 805. The highest priced 
animal sold was Ex a Ve Kot Burke 2d. Her 
record of butter it , week averages about 28 
pounds. She was conmsisued by Fay & Cloyes of 
Earlville, N Y¥, and pur hased bs George Abbott 
ef Cortland, N ¥, “for $155. The next highest priced 


animal sold was K. P. «. Fel De Kol. She was 

cons a by W. BE. Lamb & Sons of Hubbardsville, 

WN Y, and purchased by E. B. Hitchman of Norwich. 

N x for $430.. A few of the higher priced animals 

sold were: 

Eusebia De Kol Burke 
N YX 


lan 
K. P. ng i or De hol, 


2d, George Abbott, Cort- 


DUE 5545666060605 0 cance sess 
Prilly Kuperus, A. e* ~Hartshorn’ Hoistein com- 
pany, Hamilton, 
Eusebia_ Butter Girl, 









Bouble Mapiecroft Butter a, 
——— coe cveccccecsccccccoceceece 
Janie’ Nether De Kol 24, * John A. Jones, 
ewin “iim y DS dscenceunhtateoccesbonnese 
peur, Lamb Priliy, EB. M. Dunham & Sons, 
Marcellus, NY  ..scscsresseccscecsecescess 
Sjoerd Minnette Hamilicn. H. F. Du Pont...... 235 
Collings Farm Marjorie Daw, D. N. Hartt 225 
Foeckie Wit Queen Burke “, 
Liverpool. N Y ..«s++-+ 7 





Y 
Maplichurst Netherland Pietije, N. 
Augtioneers: Kelley, Haeger % Mack. ea a 4 








; POULTRY BREEDERS 

S46, MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eces hy our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subgeribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, Ber ean they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall ‘continue to exerc.se the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our Fesponsibili ty must end wit 


Ss. C. Wh. Leghorns 


EXCLUSIVELY 
Our strain are pronounced by leading 
utility men and judges wherever we dis- 
play them as being the Standard for 
utility Leghorns. Testimonials galore. 
Breeding stock the very best. Catalogue 


free 
ALE POULTRY FARM 


CLOVERD 
F. J, DeHart. Cortland, N. Y. 


Justi/A-Mere-Farm 


utility strainaS Cc. White Leghorns are great layers. 
We need rooud, so must sacrifice 250 yrigs. at 65c each. 
Pi illets and cockerels, $1 each. Just-A--Mere-Farm. 
E. kK, WOLFE & SON. - COL XK. ROADS, PA. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS 
m large, “Vigorous, pure —_— stock. Young toms, 

















F 
Si; pullets, $4. Toulouse gee both sexes, $2.7 
Rezistered Collie puppies, the intelligent kind. L 
$s: females "$6. All stock shi aa - approv 4 
WM. W. KF SCH, HOCTON, . X 
60 Pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys Guineas, Belgian hares, 
Guinea pigs and dogs. Stock for 


te. Large. valuable catalog free. 
Breeds i. fSouder, BoxG, Sellersville, Pa. 
TOM BARRON ~ ©. W. LEGHORWN breeding cock- 
erels, from thasten a du 4 ~~ = the ae 
esg record. 7 y ave the eggs 
Get the beat. fout = e 
DAVID M. HA Cte as y~ &f CORTLAND, N. Y. 
8.C.W. Leg Leg © ~>4arron- Wyckoff Strain, 
cocks and cock a OSes and pullets. Price right 
and satisfaction ¥ @, eed. 
THE ALLEN Poe LURY FARM, RIVERDALE, MD. 


THE FARMER'S. RUSINESS HEN 
for eggs and meat. White Or- 

bington cookerels, pu Honest 

values and square deal os 

_ IABLE YARDS, A 











LYONS, N. Y. 





SECONDS OGDENSBURG FAIR 
Buff and White Leghorns, 
Bronze Turkeys. 


15 FIRSTS, $ 
White Wyandottes, a © 
Barred —— Gilver Campines 
Wri Circular fre: 
ow NUAND? FARMS. SOUTH HAMMOND, N. ¥. 











SHEEP BREEDERS 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering bo med choice Ewes and 

Rams for nm stock, also fitted 
flocks for State >» Fairs—it pays to buy 


the best. Send f* catalo 
Y WARD 
Box 10. 


Springfield Senkae. N. Y. 
The Fillmore Farms 
are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks. [If interested. write 


C. T. BRETTELL. Mer., BENNINGTON. 











VERMONT 





HORSE BREEDERS 
STALLIONS and MARES 


For Sale, Percheron, Coach Hackney 
Stallions and Mares. I can show you 
the best lot of the above breeds of any 
importer in the South. Prices and —- 
to suit. If a good stallion is needed i 
your TE oc, please write me 

Ww. B. BULLOCK MANASSAS, VA. 








REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS 
four to six months weighing 500 to 800 each, the ton 
kind with plenty vf quality. Also stallions from one 
to five years, and 50 Shetland ponies. 
F. B. STEWART. - ESPYVILLE, Pd 





Several highly graded P Percheron Fillies 
two and t years old. iso a pair of young work 

| — ow gray and black, weight S008 Ibs., for saie. 

GRAYFIELDS FARMS - Greenwich, N. Y. 





AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independemt with no capital invested. Every branch of 
J N ri Behool of Pp. a— A, A N. 
talog. Jones Nat” 
Sacremento Bird.. Chicago, 11 Carey M. Jones. Pres. 








SWINE BREEDERS 
0 Se AA A 


Large 
Yorkshire 


BOARS 


Ready for immediate service. 


Heart’s Delight Farm 


CHAZY, NEW YORK 











BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


BOARS BOARS 
BOARS 
30 day special offer of 
Registered Duroc 


Jersey Boars 


Were treated 2 Ohio state om 














‘ 


all immune. 
and virus. 


am 
need one of them, for they will not last 
Send for catalogue. Can ship same day 


received. 
D. H. DREISBACH 
Kingston, Ross County, Obio 














For Sale, Duroc Jerseys 
Pigs of both sexes; bred sows; service boars. Write 
for prices. C. BUDD, - - MEDFORD, N. J. 
Sureek em ge ort 


'e show. | White Wyandotte chickens. 
det a? ia Re. 








WEST'S BIG | Tres DUROC JERSEY HOG 

Fancy service bred sows and gilts = = at 
farmers’ ~ Ay ‘Vave a record, of lbs. mos. 
old. Write me your wants. 

J. M. WEST, - - CYNTHIANA, OHIO 


DUROCS = 3 service ucico beam, 200 me, 


‘ilts open 
brea. “00 ‘Sept. pigs "ready 
to ship. sired by boars wt. 





TYWACANA BERKSHIRES 


50 CHOICE CILTS 
(Cholera Immune) 
Bred to our great Boar, 
Successor’s Longfellow 180,- 
594, first prize senior yearling 
boar, 1914, at Forest City, 
Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsin 
State Fairs. 

Write Fer Beverwpiwe Corcutar aad Prices 
TYWACANA FARMS, A. E. Wright, 
Supt. Box 69, Farmingdale, L. 1,,0.Y, 


















TOWNSEND FARMS 


BER KSHIRES 


Headed by ARTFUL DUKE 62d, Ist prize 
senior yearling boar at Berkshire Congress Show 
in 1914, Write us your wants, we can supply you 


BOUNSEND PARES, NEW LONDON, 3S. . | 


Fearenanns ovis oesenves  raweweneveney eiveveneen ery 


BERKSHIRES 


ALL AGES 
Handsome sows of 1914 farrow, also spring 
gilts well grown. 


Crystal Spring Stock Farm, Seelyville, Pa. 


Delchester Barbchives 


We can offer you boars and gilts of spring far- 

row. 1915. Our fall litters are coming along strong. 

We can make up some good trios from these 
pigs are of the large, prolific kind, and a 
red by such boars as Baron O”’Delchester, 18642" 

ow Biack Star 7th. 194085. 

DELCHESTER FARMS, Edgemont. Pennsylvania = 

















annua 








mn a 











Champion Berkshire Herd 


When buying, why not get the best? Herd 
cholera immune, Boars ready for service. 
Pigs all ages. Send for literature. 

HOOD FARM, - LOWELL, MASS. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES 
AT HIGHWOOD 


Begular fall offering of selected service boars. 
H. C.& H.B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y¥. 


Bell Te!. EAST VIEW FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


W. W. STEWART LINWOOD N.Y 


BERKSHIRES 


Special November offering. Size. quality. breeding. 
Farmers’ prices. Edwin B. Maule, Parkesburg, Pa 


Meadowview Berkshires | 
are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE. PA 


Large English Berkshire Swine 
best types. 


Both sexes, not 
9 at right A 
HOME FARM. - - 

















CENTER VALLEY, PA 


PROLIFIC BERKSHIRES 


Gilts bred to farrow about April first, from sows 
having litters of 10 to 14 pigs; all a registered 
stock. Also 8-week-old boars and 


W. F. ENDERS, 440 Lako Avo., Rochester, N. ¥ 


ig and fall pigs, both 
Berkshires =. f= sor wv 


OTS-DA- wa FARMS CO INC. 
Phelps Bidg., Binghamton, N. ¥Y. 


Berkshires, boars and gifts of the best breeding. 
Oxford rams and ewes, imported. or sired by imported 
rams. The above will be sold cheap if taken soon 

H. 8. TILBURY, Rt. 2, OWEGO. N. T 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigred stock for sale 
SAMUBL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Bred gilts, boars and young pigs now ready 
for shipment. mewiatered. Prices cight 
BURKETT BROS., COLUMBUS, 0. 




















MUTLE-FOOT HOGS y 
all ages, both sexes. Peking, colored and_ white 
Muscovy ducks. Bourbon Red and White Holland 
turkeys. High class breeding stock at farmers’ prices. 
SPRINGDALE FARM, BANDALL, N. Y. 





registered. C. J. Mecheusnita 4 - = ‘Tusa ¢ °. 


SHELDON FARM 


Daroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. C.E.Barnes.Oxford.N.Y. 








WE ARE NOW BOOK. 

ING ORDERS FOR BABY CHIX 
Bees and Queens for spring delivery. 200 yearling White 
jeghorn hens at 65c each. Cornell strain. Let us 
quote you prices. The DeRor Taylor Co., Newark, N. ¥. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 
CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both gexes—Best of Breeding. Prices 6. 
Ww. B BOWEN, R. F. D. . SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





T HAVE WON aad 
BUTTERCUPS. "4y5 FON 
Cocks, hens, cockerels, and pullets. Prices reason- 
able. Blue = winners. 

1. L. THOMAS, - BINGHAMTON; WN. Y. 


BIG TY?S POLAND CHINA 
Seetoomite boars and sows. Spring and fall pigs. 
Write your wants and i qili tell you the nearest 1 


have to your wants. 
GEORGE SPRAGUE. Route 2. GRAFTON, 0. 





Silver por W yandottes 
Males and females $2 up. Breeding ducks $2. up. 
Pekin, Rowen and Indian Runner ducks. 

Aldham Poultry Farm, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


D. Shoemaker’s TURKEYS 7 5 





For Sale ‘A few Poland-China brood sow. bred 
March. Also young boars 
for service, and a choice lot of pigs. All best 





WJIAM PSHIRE SWINE 


perfect spring boar by “Monroe Chicf” 
summer farrowed gilts from prize-winni =o 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS, - CHILI 8T , MY. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


Gilts. bred or open. Spring boars. 
8. B. ALEXANDER. WREN, OHIO (Brie BB.) 





CATTLE BREEDERS 





For Sale 2 old ww ball 

thornless). Dam 4 yrs. has 7 
da. A. B. ©. record of 23.7 ths.: Pemloticint tn 293 
da., 750 ibs. Well grown; half white. Price $300. Send 
forcatalog. Geo. E. Stevenson & Sons, Clarks Summit, Pa. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


The best breeding at farmers’ prices. 





JOHN. H. CAMPBELL, B. F. TH 1. Binghamton, N. Y. 





HOLSTEIN: BULLS for SALE 


| — Pade Pe 0 oe oe © & tute. 








LE yet Sesto Nair + t- 24 
-rovers. 
eres” a 


. ond 


Gad dite, Masia than, aes Have a few spring 
for sale. Prices right 
P, ROGERS. - WAYVILIZ, N. ¥. 


CW. watrioly, a works Cuaraiy, ¥. ¥. 


| CATTLE BREEDERS 


Grade Holsteins 


These Will Please You 


milking cows, wo 
freshen in November; also fresh cows, 5 & 
$100 each 
100 large, wefl bred, nicely marked two-year-old 
heifers, all bred to registered Holstein bulls, $50 
to $60 each. 
few registered ——- cows. heifers and 
service bulls at very low 
We must reduce our stock within thirty days. 
and it will pay you to visit us. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 
CORTLAND, N 





150 young, extra heavy 


Springdale Farma. 
Y 








vats enn coer nuns meaner 


Sir Veesmn Artis Hengerveld 
Born Sept. 19, 1914, No. 160356 


First-class individual well grown and 
ready for heavy service. Sire, Sir 
Veeman Hengerveld, the we sire 
of the present day. 72 A. R. daugh- 
ters, 9 of them above 30 aN ‘and the 
whole average nearly 23 Ibs. at an 
ave age of a little over 3 years, 
a world’s record average. Dam, a fine 
A. R. O,. daughter of Sir Korndyke 
Pontiac Artis, and her dam is a 30- 
ib. cow. $159.00 buys him if taken at 
once. W. D. ROBENS., Patane, N. Be 














smecigsine 


; BULL 
Holstein Cattle satdkins 
Bull calves bred in Se purple from a sire that 
s being given @ chan 
Grand individuals at | t prices too low to print. 
Registered cows and heifers of all ages. A. B. O. 
st ry Write yous post s , siz 24 $1 5 
A few high gra er calves, and $15 each. 
Some wonderful bargains in bulls 
ready for service. 





measanennnnnnenenssonevenverineconeeus siinire 


c. W. Ellis, Maple Lawn Farm. Cortland. N. Y. 















ys Ss w5»;wwm@—_A_ANfALAADHRD,""° ™lll» 


DO NOT WAIT 


Z chance of a lifetime to buy a herd bull. 
Z ite is sired by a grandson of King of the 
Y Pontiacs, out of a cow that made a record 
2.43 Ibs. butter in 7 days. His dam is 
a good producing cow. The first check for 
$55 takes him. Write today. 


Stevens Bros. Co., Liverpool,N.Y. 
QQ WW NW 


FOR SALE “com 


ROOM 
Carload of Registered Holstein Heifers 


daughters of Korndyke Pontiac Pet 9th, gran@- 
son of Pontiac Pet and Pontiac Korndyke, 


H. H. FULLER . SCIO, N. ¥. 


$50 Reg. Holstein Bull 


Born October Ist, 1914. 


well grown, nicely marked and a good individu. 
Sire, Changeling Butter Boy, 67 A. RB. daughtess. 











Dam. Beauty Concordis 3¢, No. iesvar, ® good 
producing cow, 
FRED A. BLEWER. - UWEGO, B. ¥. 








ann rivet 


| Woodrow Farm sonal 


2 We beg to announce that we have nothing to offer = 
= for gale until after the first the year, when - 
= we will hare some 9 cutstenting bred sows and gilts. = 


2 A. A. Buckley, Woodrow” Farm, Breed Ase. mi 











Pilate mprove oe Ti our Herd 


BULLS six to ten months old High: in color, straight 
square and well develk nar Grandsons of 


De Kol out « 
Boy 3d, with A.B. 0. records. Price $75 to $150 & 
taken at once. This fs less than half their — 
We are short of stabie room. Who ig the lucky man? 


. L. Banks & Son. Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin.N.¥ 





4 (0 HIGH GRADE 

. HOLSTEIN COWS 
that are fresh and nearby springers 

10 nicely marked, well bred vearling heifers. $300 
buys them. 

A few high grade heife $10 aaa 
$12 each 

TRUXTON. N. ¥. 

HINCHEY > offers Holstein Bull 


r and bull calves, 
A. BR. BOWE & SON. 





born Dec 1. 1914. Sire, Heng. Butter Boy Dele. 
Dam, au 18 tb. daughter of King Pontiac Calyes. 
Color, mostly white. Not large. straight 


very 
Price f. 0. ». Bochester, $100. Write for pedigres 
W. 8. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester. N. ¥. 





a . 
Riverside Stock Farm 2%" 4", 
1915. A nice, a calf. Sire, King Pontiac Boon 
Lilith, a son of yw ALY te 3 
Dam a 
Price 5 if taken ——r4 First ohooh 
A. W. BRO & SONS, West Winfeld, NY. 


FOR SALE 


12 registered Holstein females whose ages overage teas 
than 4 years. Sound and right in every way. 
$1750. No less. Come and see them. No 
be sold before Jan. 1, 1916. 
WELDAY, &. D. 1, STEUBENYI 


Registered Holstein Heifers 


<< 








fresh and nearby springers, backed by 30 i. am- 
costors. Not a lot. Dams an 

«ere bred here. Must reduce stock. Also bull calers 
and service bulls. ces low. IV 

Owego. N. ¥.; B ¥. 





HOLSTEINS 


Bull calf. born March. 1915. Grandson Pontiae & 
dyke. am three- 
Very light. Price $100. H. Btsir, Williamsport, Pp 





FOR Si aaa oo ae 
Sept. an 
youngsters 6 and 8 mos. Pete, 0 Fi é =a S BF: 

and IDBAL “DAIRY ot eee 
Rrown . St. Lawrence Co., Canton 


REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 


MALR AND FEMALR 





9 2 
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A 
Good Story 


—worth telling and well told, is our 
free book, “The Story of the Jersey.” 
You'll be interested. We have noth- 
ing to sell. It is our business to tell 
you the merits of the “Giant of the 
Dairy”—the marvellously productive 
and beautiful Jersey. 

The story begins with the origin of the 
breed, foilows its careful nurture on the 
Island of Jersey, and brings you right up to 
the present development of this strong, hardy, 
489 |b.-of-butter-average breed of cattle. 

Write for this story xow—before you forget. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
34 West 23rd St. New York City 








East River Grade 


Holsteins for Sale 


120 EXTRA HIGH-GRADPE Hol- 
stein cows. Some just fresh. Balance 
due Oct. & Nov. All in calf to Reg. 
bulls. Come and see these. STAY 
AND SEE THEM MILKED. 

10 Heifer calves 6 months old. 

20 Heifer calves 10 days old. 

10 Registered bulls. I keep only 
the best cows that can be found in 
this great dairy section. 

Bell Phone 14 F 5 or 
McGraw 43 F 2 


John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 














ANOTHER BIG BARGAIN! 

‘We have a son of Dutchland Sir Rag Apple Pietertje, 
who is by -_ < the best sons of Pontiac Korndyke, 
“the grea sire that ever lived.”” His dam is a 20- 
Sl daughter of a good son by Colantha Johanna Lad, 
he $8, wire, whose daughters are noted for their 
laree ane and semi-official records. This young bull 
“bred and is closely related to the greatest 

pw | animals that are making Holstein history. He 
is 6 me old, @ nice, straight eS ideal. seven- 
eigh' ite, and our price is only $100; surely a 
anap for @ bull of this extraordinary quality. Write 
for extended gree. Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 
Oliver Cabana, Jr., PineGrove Farms, Elma Center, N. Y. 


jp Farm HOLST EINS 


FOR SALE 
7 registered heifer ealvps 2to 8 
months old $700, bull calves $25 to 
holstein heifer aan $15 
to your stati 








00. 


Deoede, od yearlings and cows #120¢0 
Reagan Bros., Tully, N. Y. 


600 "COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


Country Life f [, / if B I] 
Farm Offers 0 SlEiN ZA 
born in Nov., 1914, whose dam and sire’s dam 
average 23.06 Ibs. ‘butter in 7 days and 525.34 
-Ibs. milk. This bull is sired by 4 30 Ib. son of 
Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad. On account of 
his being more black than white $50 will buy 
him. Here is great backing for a little money. 
Ail papers go with him. 

H. H. WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


$/5—FOR SALE—$75 


* vey fine young buil, born April 22, 1915. Dam 
nak yrs., .47 Ibs. in 30 days. Her sire’s 

dam akland Vrenageische, 22.66 Ibs., a daughter 
Vrenagelsche 2d, a rst. 24. Sired by King Veeman 
Vontiac engerveid, ne @ son of King Segis Pontiac 
Aleartra, and from 29.14 daugliter of Sir Veeman 
Hengerveld, seven 30 Ib. daughters. Write roon and 
vet a bull from a herd that is making good the year 


around. 
DAVIS & ADAMS 
Muannaville Madison Co., N. Y. 









































Nat'l Dairy Cattle 
Sale| AYRSHIRES 


December 14 
MADISON 


Consignments from 
SQUARE 
GARDEN 
New York 








UIA 


In 


IAAL 


Ryanogue Farm M. Hannah 

L. A. Reymann Froh Heim Farms 
Estate Empire City Farms 

Middlesex Meadows C. H. Frazier 


Farm 


HOLSTEINS 
December 15-16 


Consignments from 


R. E. Haeger 

Fairmont Farm 

Atchison Bros. 

Lawson Holding Co. 

Woodcrest Farm 

R. W. Dennis Hillseroft Farm 

Maple Knoll Farm’ E. W. Slaughter 

Staub & Clark E. E. Risley 

J. W. Crowell Nelson Farm 

L. J. Benson Kearsage Farm 

I, H. Roe Mohegan Farm 

F, A. Blewer C. H. Hechler 
Etc., Ete. 





December 


14-15-16 





T. Rk. Getzelman 
Auray Farms 
Belle Ellen Farm 
Maplemont Farm 
Holiand Farms 


The World’s Greatest 
Herds are Represented 


TO BUYERS: 


Separate catalog 
issued for each 
breed. Specify 
which one you 
desire when ap- 
plying for same. 














Fasig-Tipton Company 


Madison Square Garden, New York City 


For Information 
and Catalogs Address: 
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- Upland Farms Tamworths 

















1AWTHOR LASS XIII 
Sire, Sinehors Major. Dam, Hawthorn Less I. 


TAMWORTH IND BACON HOG 


s ail ages, some ready to breed. NT his stock is abso- 
he immune from cholera, as each individual has been 
inoculated with double inoculation, making them abso- 
lutely immune. Buy pigs that develop quick, large pro- 
ducers, best of mothers, and bring fancy prices for their 
superior hams and bacon. 

We are also breeders of Registered Berkshires 
Write for prices to 


UPLAND FARMS, - IPSWICH, MASS. 


Head of Our Guernsey Herd 
FLORHAM MONARCH 20771 
Sire, Ne Plus Ultra 15265 Dam, Princess Pretoria 28408 


Young Bulls for Sale 


A very few choice young bulls, all ages from 
1 month to comme ready for service, best of 
breedin O. dams. Reasonable 
peroee Ke th fancy stock. Write at once for 
prices 














Jenningshurst Stock Farms 


Offers a son of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, the $25,000 bull. The dam 
of this bull is a daughter of Pontiac Korndyke, with an A. R. O. record. 


This bull is a splendid individual, 
nicely marked and ready for service. 


W. W. JENNINGS TOWANDA, PENNSYLVANIA 

















THE LAKESIDE HERD 


A greed fot of yearling bulls, ready for service, 
very ures. Also a choice lot of bull calves, 
onbees, 1oeaeling heifers, heifers bred to the 

best class of b me choice young cows. Write 


your wants. 
E. A. POWELL, 
904 W. Genesee S8t., Syracuse, N. Y. 


WORLD’S CHAMPION 
AYRSHIRES 


‘We are now able to offer a few bull calves, 
of our world’s ch: .. A’ - 4 yy 








year. 
ARBERTH, PA. 


BULL | CALVES $30 


Bw breeding. Good 
Re ey 


i sears LY es 3m 


EIR CORTLAND, N. ¥. 








Head your herd with a son of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


(ite sire, King of ~ toy dam 1091 Ibs. butter, 26193 Ibs. milk S 1 yr.) 

1, ‘Born Sept. 1914, dam 13.80 Ibs. 1 yr. old, she 624%4% blood of 
io Ib. 4 yr. old, 5150. No 2, born Dec. 1, 1914, dam 16.11 Ibs. 3 yr. 
old. 6 dams in pedigree av. 29 Ibs., $100. These are fine individuals, 
well grown and nicely marked, dams sure to increase records. No 1 is 
.Teady for use. They will be sold quick. Write now 


E. -H. KNAPP & SON FABIUS, NEW YORK 

















VANDERKAMP FARMS 


28 LB. BULL CALF 


tme poate ~~ # white; sire Judge Segis, son of 

sil i dam 281b-S yr old Pietije strain. 
Shee will freshen this winter and ie sure to 
enter 30ib class. Write for proposition. 


F. C. Soule & Sons, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Registered Holsteins 
marked CALvEe. 1 o of months old, nicely 
— > x ‘cg RS 3 Cy old, some from 
Sa ot = a extra high class 
TEN. FRESH COWS 
Grade heifers and bull calves, $10 to $15. 
J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 
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American Agriculturist 
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—— 


Do You 


Remember 


all the good things we have 
told you about the First Néw- 
ark Sale? 


Last Week 


we told you about some of 
the good. things offered. Do 
you remember what they were? 
Well, go get the paper and 
look it over again. 


Reading About 


the sale will do you no good. 
You will have to go to realize 
any direct benefit. 


The First 
Newark 
Sale 


Dec. 7, 1915 
At Newark, Ohio 


will afford you a_ splendid 
chance to pick up some good 
ones. 

Look up last week’s issue 
of the Agriculturist and see 
what we said of the offerings. 


There are ten instead of 
eight daughters of Paul Korn- 
dyke De Kol Ormsby. 


Among those granddaugh- 
ters of King of the Pontiacs, 
half a dozen or more are sired 
by a son of “King”° and a” 
24-lb. full sister to Aaggie 
Topsy De Kol. 


Half a dazen are daughters 
of King Hengerveld Segis, he 
by King Hengerveld from a 
30-lb. daughter of King Segis. 
The dams of these are of 
mighty good ancestry. 


We told you last week of 
an extra good bull. How 
about a nice son of King of 
the Pontiacs or a son of It 
from a 20-lb. Junior two-year- 
old, she by King of the Pon- 
tiacs from the 30-lb. cow, Susie 
De Kol Paul? 


A daughter and granddaugh- 
ter of Admiral Prilly Walker. 


A 22-lb. daughter of Pie- 
tertie Hengerveld’s Count De 
Kol. ji. 

Daughters of Maffrcrest 
Pentiac Velthuis, he by Pon- 
tiac Aaggie Korndyke from 
one of the splendid. daughters 
of Friend Hengerveld De Kol 
Butter Boy. « 


We can’t tell or 
them. Get i emer £2 of 
the paper, and* .. « ypais you 
will learn enough) * frou will 


be certain to be atm_¥ 


Newark, Ohio 
Dec. 7, 1915 


All animals over 6 months 
of age tuberculin tested by 
state-approved veterinarians. 


The sale will be held at the 
sale barn of the late G. W. 
Crawford and will commence 
at 10 A. M 


Liverpool Sale & 
Pedigree Co., Inc. 


SALE MGRS. 
LIVERPOOL, N.Y. 
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rA Daughter 
of the Dons 


An account of the adventures of Dick Gordon in 






New Mexico, the same being hopelessly 
entangled with those of pretty 


by 
William McLeod Raine 


Valencia Valdes 





Exhibit A Reaches Valencia—Xi 


BZ F WHAT use to argue with 
the doxe when her teeth 
were set? She was a 
Valdes and so would 
have her way. That had 
been a year ago. Now the 
ditches were built. Fields had been 
planted to alfalfa and grain. Soon 
the water would be running through 
the laterals to irrigate the growing 
crops. Quietly the young woman at 
the head of things was revolutionizing 
the life-of the valley by transforming 
it from a pastora! to a farming com- 
munity. 

This morning, having arranged with 
the major domo the work of the day, 
Valencia appeared on the porch 
dressed for riding. She was going to 
see the water turned on to the new 
ditches from the north lateral. 

The young mistress of the ranch 
swung astride the horse that had just 
been brought from the stables, for she 
rode man-fashion after the sensible 
custom of the west. Before riding out 
of the plaza she stopped to give Pedro 
some directions about a bunch of 
yearlings in the corral. The mailman 
in charge of the FR F D route drove 
into the yard and handed Valencia a 
bunch of letters and papers. One of 
ihe pieces given her was a rather 
fat package for which she had to sign 
a registry receipt. 

She handed the mail to Juan and 
told him to put it on the desk in her 
office library; then she changed her 
mind, moved by an impulse of femi- 
nine curiosity. 

“Give me back that big tetter, 
Juan. I'll just see what it is before 
I go.” 


Five minutes later she descended to 
th soe. “I’m not going riding just 
ih ,. Keep the horse saddied, Pedro.” 
Ske had read Dick Gordon’s note and 
the letter marked exhibit A. Even 
caréless Juan noticed that his mis- 


tress’ was much agitated. Pedro 
wondered savagely whether that 
splendii. Americano had done some- 


thing fresh to annop the dear saint 
he worshipped 

Gordon had not overemphasized the 
effect upon her of his action. Her 
pride had clung to a belief in his un- 
worthiness as the justification for 
what she had said and done. Now, 
with a careless and mocking laugh, 
he had swept aside all the arguments 
she had nursed. He had sent to her, 
so that she might destroy_it, the let- 
ter that would have put her case out 
of court. If he wanted a revenge for 
her bitter words the American had it 
now. Fe had repaid her scorn and 
contemp#, with magnanimity. He had 
heaped coals of fire upon her head, 
had humiliated her by proving thas 
he was more generous of spirit than 
she. 

Valencia paced the floor of her 
library in a stress of emotion. It was 
not her pride aione that had been 
touched,. but the fine instincts of 
justice Jd fair play and good will. 
She had outraged hospitality and sent 
him packing. She had let him take 
the long tramp in spite of his bad 
knee. Her dependents had attempted 
to murder him. Her best friend had 
tried to fasten a duel upon him. All 
over the valley his rame had been 
bandied akout as that of one in league 
with the dew& As an answer to all 
this outrai °* > had been heaped 
upon him ..g* sused to take advan- 
taze of thi92;,ance-found letter of 
jartolome mérely because it was her 
letter and not his. Her heart was 
bowed down with shame and yet was 
lifted in a warm glow of appreciation 
of his quality. Something in her 
blood sang with gladness. She had 
known all along that the hateful 
things she had said to him could not 
be true. He was her enemy, but— 
the brave spirit of her went out in a 
rush to thank God for this proof of 
his decency. 

The girl was all hot for action. 
She wanted to humble herself in 
apology. She wanted to show him 
that she could respond to his gener- 
Osity. But how? Only one way was 
Open just now. She sat down and 
Wrote a swift, impulsive letter of 
contrition. For the wrong she had 
done him Valencia asked forgiveness. 
48 for the letter he had so generously 
Scat, she must beg him to keep it and 
Use it at the forthcoming trial. It 
Would be impossible for her to accept 
Such a sacrifice of his rights. In the 
Meantime she could assure him that 


. 


Science a 


she would always be sorry for the 
way in which she had misjudged him. 

The young woman called for her 
horse again and rode to Corbett’s, 
which was the nearest postoffice. In 
the envelope with her letter was also 
the one of her grandfather marked 
“exhibit A.” She, too, carefully 
registered the contents before mailing. 

As she stood on the porch drawing 
up her gauntlets a young man can- 
tered into sight. He wore puttees, 
riding breeches, and a neat corduroy 
coat. One giance told her it was 
Manuel. No other rider in the valley 
had quite the same easy seat in the 
saddie as the young Spaniard. He 
drew up sharply in front of Valencia 
and landed lightiy on his feet beside 
her. 

“Buenos, Senorite.” 

“Buenos, cousin.” Her shining eyes 
went eagerly to his. “Manuel, what 
do you think Mr Gordon has done?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “How 
can I guess? That mad Americen 
might do anything but show. the 


white feather.” 
In four sentences she told him. 
clapped his hands in ap- 


Manuel 
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In a cloud of dust, the 


stage disappeared “= 
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proval. “Bravo! Done like a man. 
He is neither a spy nor a thief.” 

Valencia smiled with pleasure. 
Manuel, too, had come out of the 
test with fiving colors. He and Gor- 
don were 33, but he accepted at 
face value what the latter had done, 
without any sneers or any 
jealousy. 

“And what shall I do with the Iet- 
ter?” his cousin asked. 

“Do with it? Put it in the first 
fire you see. Shali I lend you a 
match ?” 

She shook her head, stil! with the 
gieam of a smile on her vivid face. 
“Too late, Manuel. I have disposed 
of the dangerous evidence.” 

“So? Good. You took my advice 
before I gave it, then.” 

“Not quite. I couldn’t be less 
generous than our enemy. So I have 
sent the letter back to him and told 
him to use it.” 

The young man gave her his best 


bow. “Magnificent, but not war. I 
might have trusted the daughter of 
Don Alvaro to do a thing so royal. 
My cousin, I am proud of you.” 

“What else could I have done and 
held my self-respect? I had insulted 
him gratuitously and my people had 
tried to kill him. The least I could 
do now was to meet him in a spirit 
like his own.” 

“Honors are easy. Let us see what 
Mr Gordon will now do.” 

The sound of a light footfall came 
to them. A timid voice broke into 
their conversation. 

“May I see Dona Valencia—alone— 
for just a minute?” 

Miss Valdes turned. A girl was 
standing shyly in the doorway. Her 
soft brown eyes begged pardon for 
the intrusion. 

“You are Juanita from Corbetts, are 
you aot?” the young woman asked. 

“St, Dona.” 

Pesquiera eliminated himself by go- 
ing in to get his mail. 

“What is it that I can do for you?” 
asked Valencia. 

The Mexican girl 
emotional storm. She 


broke into an 
caught one of 
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her hands in the brown palm of the 
other with a little gesture of despair. 
“They have gone to kill him, Dona. 
I know it. Something tells me. He 
will never come back alive.” The 
feeling she had repressed was finding 
vent in long. irregular sobs. 
Valencia felt as if she were being 
drowned in icy water. The color 
washed from her cheeks. She had no 
need to ask who it was that would 
never come back alive, but she did. 


“Who, child? Whom is it that 
they have gone to kill?” 
“The American—Senor Gordon.” 


“Who has gone? And when did 
they go? Tell me quick.” 

“Sebastian and Pablo—maybe others 
—I do not know.” 

Miss Valdes thought quickly. It 


might be true. Both the men men- 
tioned had asked for a holiday to go 
to Santa Fe. What business had 


they there at this time of the year? 
Could it be Pablo who had shot at 


wo “we woe 8 orn 4 mn ave 


yordon from ambush? If so, why 
was he so bitter against the common 
enemy? 

“Juanita, tell me everything. What 
is it that you know?” 

The sobs of the girl increased. She 
leaned against the door jamb and 
buried her face in the crook of her 
arm. The older girl put an arm 
around the quivering shoulders and 
spoke gently. “But listen, child. Tell 
me all. It may be we can save him 
yet.” 

A name came from the muffled lips, 
It was “Pablo.” 

Valencia’s brain was lit by a flash 
of understanding. “Pablo is your 
lover. It it not so, nina?” 

The dark crown of soft hair moved 
up and down in assent. “Oh, Dona, 
he was, but—” 

“You have quarreled with him?” 





Miss Valdes burned with im- 
patience, but some instinct told her 
she could not hurry the girl. 

“Si, Senorita. He quarreted. He 
said—” 

“Yes?” 

“that .. that Senor Gordon. .” 

Again, groping for the truth, 
Valencia found it swiftly. 

“You mean that Pablo wag 
jeaious?” 

“Because I had nursed Senor Gor- 
don, because he was kind to me, be- 
cause * Juanita had lifted her 
face to answer. As she spoke the 


color poured into her cheeks even to 
her throat, convicting evidence of the 
cruel embarrassment she felt. 

Valencias hand dropped to her side, 
When she spoke again the warmth 
had been banished from her voice. 
“I see. You nursed Mr Gordon, did 
you?” 

Juanita’s eyes fell before the cold 
accusation in those of Miss Valdés. 
“Si, Senorita,” 

“And he was kind 
what way kind?” 

Men Are Selfish 

The slim Mexican giri, 
the shyest, was bathed in blushes. 
“He called me . - ome. He. -” 

‘—-——made love to you.” 

A sensation as if the clothes were 
being torn from her afflicted Juanita. 
Why did the Dona drag her heart out 
to look at it? Nor did the girl her- 
self know how much or how little 
Richard Gordon's gay camaraderie 
meant. She was of that type of 
women who love all that are kind to 
them. No man had ever been 50 
considerate as this handsome curly- 
headed American. So dumbly her 
heart went out to him and made the 
most of his friendliness. Had he not 
once put his arm around her shoul- 
der and told her to “buck up” when 
he came upon her crying because of 
Pedro? Had he vot told her she was 
the prettiest girl in the neighbor- 
hood? And had he not said, too, that 
she was a little angel for nursing him 
so patiently? 

“Dona, I—do—not—know.” The 
words came out as if they were being 
dragged from her. Poor Juanita 
would have liked the ground to open 
up and swallow her. 

“Don't you know, you little stupid, 
that he is playing with you, that he 
will not marry you?” 

“If Dona Valencia says so,” mur- 
mured the Mexican submissively. 

“Men are that way, heartless .. . 


to you? In 


always of 


selfish . . vain. But I suppose you 
led him on,” concluded Valencia 
cruelly. 


With a little flare of spirit Juanita 
looked up. Her courage was for her 
friend, not for herself. 

“Senor Gordon is good. He is kind.” 

“A lot you know about it, child. 
Have nothing to do with him. His 
love can only hurt a girl like you. 
Go back to your Pablo and forget the 
American. I will see he does not 
trouble you again.” 

Juanita began to cry again. She 
did not want Senorita Valdes or any- 
body else interfering between her and 
the friend she had nursed. But she 
knew she could not stop this im- 
perative young woman from doing as 
she pleased. 

“Now tell me how you know that 
Pablo has gone to injure the Ameri- 
can. Did he tell you so?” 

“No-o.”’ 

“Well, what did he say? What is 
it that you know?” Valencia’s shoe 
tapped the floor impatiently. “Tell 
me—tell me!” 

“He—Pablo—met me at the corral 
the day he left. I was in the kitchen 
and he whistled to me” Juanita 

{To Page 31.] > 
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Weavers 
LUCY HUGHES DOAK 
mometine the Master will come to the 
oom 
To view the weaver’s work, 
Whether finished or not, ’twill seem too 
soon, 
Yet none His gaze may shirk. 


This wonderful web of life all must 
weave, 
Its colors each may choose, 
As we cannot tell when the loom will 


leave, 
Let them be bright and smooth. 
Whatever the weaving, ‘twill be re- 
vea 


Dark strands mixed with the fair— 
Not the faintest design can be con- 


cealed— 
Each thread is showing there. 


It seems too bad when life’s pattern 


I’ve spoiled 
To bring these twisted threads, 
Wov’n careless in youth, then warped 
when I toiled— 
The whole just tattered shreds! 


But through the tangle runs a thread 
of faith 


Which somehow binds the whole— 
May God’s love unravel and keep it 


safe, 
To Him it links my soul. 
I’m glad in the warp and woot of my 


€ 
There winds this thread so strong— 
It seems that all else with mistakes is 


rife— 
Twisted, tangled and wrong! 





Helping Hetty 
ANNA E. BLEY 
I—A New. Caroline 

“Have I changed any?” queried 
Caroline mischievously as she stood 
in front of the bureau, pushing out 
her hair. 

“Changed!” echoed Hetty, who sat 
curled up on the bed. “Well, I 
should say so. Why, Caroline Webster, 
you’re a regular beauty now and Tom 
could scarcely take his eyes off you at 
supper time.” 

“Which showed poor taste in your 
brother Tom,” laughed Caroline with 
a blush. “But to be serious, I am 
different, am I not?’ 

‘ “Don’t say a word—why you used 
to be—”’ Hetty hesitated, realizing 
that in her enthusiasm she might say 
things that were hardly tactful. 

. Caroline laughed a litile “You 
' were going to say ‘downright 
homely’,”’ she commented, ‘‘and.as far 
as features are concerned I am just 
the same old Carrie I used to be, but 
living in the city has taught me to 
make the best of what I have.” 

“*Do you mean you use cosmetics 


and things?” asked Hetty, a little 
aghast. 
“Not: at all,” answered Caroline 


rather tartly. ‘‘Let me explain. Do 
you remember when we drove from 
the station this afternoon, we passed 
Jim Riley’s place and you called at- 
tention to the shiftless way he had 
planted his garden, and.then when we 
turned in at the lane, you pointed out 
Tom’s fields with their beautiful even 
Tows?”’ 

“Yes,” still 
mystified. 

“Well, I used to be like Jim Riley’s 
vegetable patch. My - hair § was 
combed and carelessly put up without 
a thought; my face and hands were 
washed from force of habit and my 
clothes put on in the same way.” 

“You must remember, Carrie,’”’ in- 
terrupted Hetty, thinking of herself, 
“that when one has a house to keep 
and chickens and milk to look after, 
she can’t spend a lot of time prink- 
ing up.” 

“Naturally not,’ agreed Caroline, 
“but there is a right way and a 
wrong way of doing everything, and I 
found it was just as easy to get in 
the habit of using the right way and 
the result more than compensated for 
the extra thought expended.” 

Hetty was quiet for a moment. “Do 
you think then that plain little I 
could ever emerge into a dainty crea- 
ture like yourself. 

“Why you darling!” exclaimed 
Caroline impulsively, “you have a 
hundred times better material to 
work with than I had. Just wait,” 
she predicted, waving her hair brush 
dramatically, ‘let me give you the 
benefit of the ideas I have gathered, 
and, by the time my visit is over, 
everyone in Delaware county will be 
talking about ‘the lovely Miss Farns- 
worth.’ ”’ 

Hetty dimpled at the thought. 
“But what led you to discover all 
these wonderful things?” she in- 


quired. . ; 
“Just this. After I had been at 

the office a week or two and had 

learned the routine of the work, I 


acknowledged Hetty 


hi 4 


~~ For the Busy Farm House 
“No law. yields a greater benediction to those.who keep it than the law of labor ; the idlers 


them little joy of life. They do not know the luxury of work, and they cannot, therefore, know the 
luxury of rest. Only the tired man or woman knows the sweetness of repose ” 


Severe) enetr 


began to notice the girls about me. 
Most of them had a stylish look that 
I didn’t have. Altogether they re- 
minded: me of well-groomed horses, 
and, as I knéw many of them earned 
no better salary than mine, I made 
up my mind to keep my eyes open 
and see if I couidn’t learn some- 
thing from them.” 
“Probably they spent a: their sal- 
aries on their backs,”’ suggested Hetty. 
“No, their clothes were not any 
more expensive than mine and they 
wore little or no jewelry. The secret 
lay principally in the way they cared 
for their persons and the judgment 
they used in selecting their clothes.” 
“Does that account for your beau- 
tiful hair?” demanded Hetty, with 
a tinge of skepticism in her voice, 
“It does, indeed,” asserted Caro- 
line. “I am awfully’ sleepy now 
after traveling all day, but tomorrow 
we'll begin with your Lair and I'll 
tell you exactly what to do with it 
so that it will look glossy and well 
cared for.” 
“And I'll not have to spend 
of money and time on it?’ 
“Not a cent and very little time. 
These are common-sense ideas.” 
“But not counting clothes or 
grooming as you call it, which do you 


a lot 
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of 3 dc, (ch 9, dc in next loop) 5 
times, ch 9, miss 2 d c. Repeat from 
* around, join last 9 ch to first d c. 

7—Work singles back to center of 
last ch,*a single in next loop, (ch 
9, a s c in next loop) 5 times. Re- 
peat from * around. 

8—Five d c in next loop, * (ch 12, 
as cin the 8th st from hook, ch 7, 
a single in the same place with last 
single, ch 7, a single in same place, 
(ch 4, a s c in next loop) 4. times, 
5 d cin each of 2 loops. Repeat from 





* around doily. 
Helpful Recipes 
OLD-FASHIONED EGG BREAD—One- 
half cup boiled rice (cold), two 


eggs, two cups Indian meal, one table- 
spoon lard or butter, one teaspoon 
salt, one pint milk (good measure.) 
Beat eggs light and the rice to a 
smooth batter in the milk. Melt the 
shortening. Stir all very hard and 
bake quickly in shallow tins.—[Hilda 
Henkel. 

CorRN PuppDING—Six ears fresh corn 
(cut from cob) or one can sweet 
corn, three eggs beaten light, three 
tablespoons melted butter (but not 
oiled), one-half cup milk, two table- 
spoon flour, Butter a baking dish 





think are better looking, country girls 
or city girls?’ persisted Hetty. 

“Country girls every time,” de- 
clared Caroline, “and country boys, 
too,’’ she murmured dreamily to her- 
self as\she nestled down into the 
Pillow. 


Dainty Doily Design 
LULA M. HARVEY 


Materials: Mercerized cotton No 70, 
or crochet cotton No 36, steel hook, 
size 12, and fine linen for center. 

Mark on the linen a circle as large 
as wanted, stitch around on the sew- 
ing machine, or make a close double 
run, and cut 4% inch from the stitch- 
ing. Work around edge with close 
double crochet. Chain 5,* miss 5 
doubles, a 2 long (thread twice 
around needle and- work off loops by 
twos as for treble crochet) in the next 
double, ch 5, a 2 1 in the same stitch 
with last 21. Repeat from * around 
doily and join. 

2—* Work a decin each of 19 
stitches, ch 7, miss 4, a d c in next 
st, ch 7, miss Repeat from * 
around. 

3—Work a single in each of 2 dec, 
*a decin each of 15 dc, (ch 7, 
single into next loop) 3 times, ch 8; 
miss 2 d ec. Repeat from * around 
and join last 7 ch to first d ec. 

4—A single crochet in next d ¢,*a 
dc in each of next ll dc, (ch & a 
single into next loop) 3 times, ch8, 
miss 2 d c. Repeat from * around 
and join last 8 ch to first dc. 

5—A' s cin next dc, * a dein 
each of next 7 dc, (ch 8, s ¢ in next 
loop) 4 times, ch 8, miss 2 dc. Re- 
peat from * around and join last 8 ch 
to first d ec. ' 

6—A'sc in first' die, *a@ €@ ic in each 
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Doily with Lace That Is Adaptable to Various Articles 


plentifully and bake in a hot oven 
three-quarters of an hour. Only salt 
or pepper to suit. No soda or baking 
powder. Used as a vegetable.—T[A. 
Nader. 

BUTTER-SCOTCH PIE—First part: Yolk 
of one egg, one tablespoon flour, one 
cup sweet milk, mix well. 

Second part: Butter size of walnut 
or more if desired. One cup brown 
sugar, four tablespoons sweet milk. 
Let cook slowly five minutes. Then 
pour in the first part and let cook till 
thick. Remove from fire and add one 
teaspoon vanilla. Have crust baked 
and pour mixture into crust. Use 
white of egg for meringue. Place in 
oven until delicate brown.—[Mrs H. 
Pierson Angier. 


The Finishing Touch 
MARGARET WHITNEY 


“How nice your lawn looks, Mrs 
Price,” said a lady as she was pass- 
ing the home of one of her neighbors. 
“You and Mr Price both ::°m to take 
so much pride in keeping your lawn 
and flowers in nice order and it surely 
requires a great deal of time and 
effort when one has such a large 
yard.” 

“Oh, we-just rut on. the finishing 
touch today,” replied Mrs Price. “I 
never think the lawn mowing is fin- 
ished until we have cut all the long 
grass along the borders of the flower 
beds and at the sides of the walks 
and near the fence. It never looks 
just right unless one can look under 
the bushes and shrubs, and sometimes 
it requires a whole day to complete 
the job, but we always try to clean 
off the frizzly places when we begin 
to clean the yard.” 

It\ is the finishing touch that makes 
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are‘not happy, there is fox 


any job a success just as it is tha 
lack of that touch that spoils | 
that has previously been done if tha; 
touch has been omitted. Until the 
finishing touch has been put on any 
job is only about half done. 

If a girl makes a new dress and in 
her haste to wear it she neglects to 
put on the fasteners and expects to 
pin it shut every time she puts it on 
she will never look neat, for she wil] 
not be able to fasten the dress neatly 
and she will prick and tear her 
fingers when she takes it off, and lose 
her temper, most likely, besides. A 
dress made of gingham looks far 
better if it is completed, than one 
made of silk or other.expensive mate- 
rial and the finishing touch omitted 

A room that is not completely freeq 
from dust after the sweeping 1s done 
lacks the finishing touch and shows 
it, too. One does not care to touch 
a dusty mantel, lamp or piano. a 
ing and cleaning the rugs and 
sweeping the floor is only about half 
the work connected with putting a 
room in order. The walls and p 
tures should be wiped with a cle:nn 
cloth and the stand table covers and 
curtains require attention quite often 

It seems that in some homes it is 
impossible to get everything on the 
able by the time the family gathers 
or a meal. The water, butter, cream, 
read, salt or sugar are missing and 
one after another of the members of 
the group must go after the missing 
articles. By the time the necessary 
things have been put on the tabie 
the meal is over, but the very next 
time they are ready to eat the same 
performance must be repeated. 

If one is going to do a thing he 
might as well finish the job while he 
is at it. It will take less time to put 
the fasteners on that new dress than 
will be required to hunt up pins every 
time it is to be worn and everyone 
will enjoy the dinner better if some- 
one is not constantly jumping up to 
go after something that should have 
been placed on the table before the 


meal began. When one sees thg- 
children in some families with up- 
starched clothes sagging in a hyplf 
dozen places, their hair uncom): d 


and hands and faces unwashed, fk is 
tempted to think they never heard of 
the finishing touch because they 
mever made a real beginning... Every- 
thing worth yhile requires real 
effort and the “satisfaction that ac- 
companies. the knowledgé of a piece 
of work well done only comes to 
those who are willing to put into the 
work a sufficient amount of energy 
ont time to produce the required re- 
sult. 





Stocking Economies 
CHARLOTTE MARSHALL 


Way down deep in your hgart you 
know that the first hint in gtocking 
economy is to buy good, sijbstantial 
stockings. Soak the. new’ pair of 
stockings in water for a couple of 
hours and dry in the open air. This 
softens the threads and loosens the 
texture; being more pliable, they will 
wear twice as long. 

Avoid a runner coming in your 
stocking by crocheting a loop on the 
top of the stocking for the,stocking 
supporter. The stocking should then 
be stretched as wide as possible, and 
a runner made around the top on the 
machine.. This will»prgvent runners 
from stocking supportérs, Sometimes 
a runner is occasioned by the way the 
stocking i§ hung on the clothesline 
To avoid this, ‘sew a hook on one 
stocking and an eye ops} other. As 
soon as the stockiz“o" 2 removed 
from the feet hook tl, 4 ¢pgether and 
hang on a chair ong oS night or 
throw among the wned clothes. 
This extra care saves sorting, con- 
fusion and trouble of ali kinds. They 
need not be unhooked when being 
washed, as they can be threwn over 
the line without pins and thus be pro- 
tected from runners while being hung 
on the line. 

Tf you will rub the heels and toes 
of the stockings with paraffin after 
they are washed you will find it a fine 
plan. The sliding of the shoe cannot 
wear a hole in the stocking, as the 
paraffin has to be worn off first. Less 
risk of. blistered feet is run by per- 
sons who walk much if they will wear 
thick stockings. If the children eget 
grass stain on their stockings soak 
the spots thoroughly with corn syrup 
or molasses before washing them; this 
will remove stains. 

Buy your children’s stockings 45 
long as possible. It is a good plan to 
turn them in around the top, thus 
doubling that portion of the stocking 
about the knee. The tops are whipped 
just below the knee and loops of tape 
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What Splendid 
Lig t 
the RAYO Gives! 


TS glow is so soft 
and bright that you 
can read all evening 

without tiring your 


eyes. The 


O 


Lamp 


is the most popular 
kerosene lamp ever 
made 
—because it gives a clear, 
4 powerful, mellow light 
4—because it is easy to 
_ lean and light 
“because it is durable, 
good loslarg and 
economical 
The Rayo is one of the 
many SOCONY 
(Standard Oil Company 
of New York) products 
that bring comfort and 
economy to the farm. 








SOCON Y is your assur- 
ance of quality. Ask 
for the following 
SOCONY products : 


Matchless Liquid Gloss 
Standard Hiiad Separator 


Oil 
Parowax 
Eureka Hargess Oil 
Mica Ax} © -(scase 


If your descr does not 
carry these, write to 
our nearest station. 






























are sewed on for the stocking sup- 
Certain reliable 


porters. grades of 
fifty-cent if treated in this 
way will last the children two sea- 


sons. Of course different weights are 
worn for winter and summer. 

Our boys protested every fall 
against long drawers, having difficulty 
in pulling their stockings smoothly 
over them. This difficulty was easily 
solved by putting a piece of wide tape 
over the bottom of the leg, tacked se- 
curely on each side of the drawers. 
When they were pulled on the tape 
slid under each foot, holding the gar- 
ment firmly about the ankle and the 
stocking pulled up neatly without any 
difficulty. 

Some mothers lengthen the life of 
the stocking by putting new feet on 
old legs, others by firmly believing 
and following the old maxim “a stitch 
in time saves nine.” The foundation 
darning stitch is one which all who 
embroider should know. 


Waists of Different Kinds 
Separate waists are a necessity in 


every woman’s wardrobe. Five attrav- 
tive ones are pictured on this page. 


6978—Ladies’ Dressing Sacque 

Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Perfectly plain in every 
detail, this dressing sacque will be 
found very useful to the woman who 
wears it while working. The fronts 
are plain and the back may be 
seamed or not, as preferred. 


7032—Ladies’ Dressing Sacque 

Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. This serviceable model is 
closed at the throat, where there is a 
simple, flat collar. There is a tuck at 
each shoulder in front and two full 
length tucks in the back. The sleeves 
may be long or short. 


7350—Ladies’ Shirtwaist 


Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. This plain tailored model 
may be used for soft materials. It 
has the fronts gathered along the 
shoulder seams and the back below 
the yoke. The neck may be 
with stock collar, or low, with Quaker 
collar. 

7354—Ladies’ Shirtwaist 


Cut in sizes 34 to 46 inches bust 
measure. This smart waist has yoke 
and front panel in one piece, the 
material of the front being plaited or 
gathered below the yoke. The back 
is plain. e neck is finished with a 
flare coliar,; worn either standing or 
turned down. 


7432—Ladies’ Shirtwaist 


Cut in sizes 34 to 46 inches bust 
measure. This bodice has a double- 
breasted closing and two small tucks 
at each side of the front near the 
shoulders. The back is plain. The 
neck is trimmed with an ornamental 
collar, coming down in long revers 
along the edges of the closing. 

Price of any of the above patterns 
10 cents. Order by number from 
Fashion Department, 



























































Proved His Case 


I was holding an oral examination 
in my imtermediate geography class 
one day, and asked, “What is the the 
difference between the people of a 
state and those of a territory?” 

Only one hand was raised; but a 
radiant smile illuminated the face of 





A Geography Quiz 


little Donald as he rose and said, 
“The people of a territory cannot 


This answer was puzzling to all; 
so I asked him to explain. Where- 
upon, he said: 

“The geography says that the peo- 

le of a territory have no voice; so 

ow could they sing?” 


What I Have Learned 


Winter Green—I have never been 
able to keep flowers in the winter on 
account of their freezing during the 
night. But something green in the 
house adds much to the home. Last 
Christmas while decorating the house 
with greens I got some juniper 
branches. One was stuck in a jar. 
I have kept it there ever since. It has 
grown at least two inches of new 
twigs which ire a tender, light green 
color. Those on the old, dark green 
branches look beautiful. I change the 
water once a week and rinse the 
branch up and down in a bucket of 
water to get the dust out.—[Mrs 
W. W. T., Connecticut. 





1 Extra—Mrs A is a farmer's 
wife, with a comfortable home, who 
wishes to earn extra money. She 
was formerly a nurse, and, therefore, 
wants to care for an invalid who 
would come and live in their home 
and pay well for good care. The best 
way would be to advertise her want 
in the newspaper in her nearest large 
city, or in several cities. Possibly its 
insertion in our Farmers’ Exchange 
column would attract the attention 
of some of our well-to-do subscribers, 
who may have a relative or friend tv 
whom they would like to recommend 
just such a place. 


Door Hint—The best way I have 
found to keep those doors in the 
kitchen which are usually kept open, 
where they should be, is to have a 
hasp on the door and its eye on the 
wall, and hasp them back. This does 
away with the troublesome bricks 
and other articles so often used to 
hold doors back, it may be reached in 
a moment without stooping, and small 
children cannot get the door swing- 
ing, as they do when a weight is used. 
Try it—[Mrs W. W. S., Maine. 


For Keys—Instead of merely tying 
a string to your crib, pantry or smoke 
house key, smooth off a piece of soft 
pine four or five inches fong. Cut a 
notch about aninch from the end and 
tie the string attached to the key. If 
there are several different keys, write 
the name on the stick. In this way 
they can be distinguished at a glance 
and if lost are much easier found. If 
the string is run through a spool it 
answers much the same purpose.— 
{Mrs E. C. G., Alabama. 


Paper Dolils—Every mother whose 
small daughter has one of the big 
paper dolls whose clothing fastens on 
with paper tabs upon shoulder and 
sides, has been importuned times 
without number for some means of 
keeping these paper garments on, 
after the tabs lose their stiffness. A 
small paper clip on each shoulder 
acts like a charm, and will save 
mother and daughter from much an- 
noyance.—[Mrs W. W. S., Maine. 


Tissuc Paper—I save up all! clean 
tissue paper such as comes with gar- 
ments in boxes, discarded paper pat- 
terns, etc, cut it into convenient sizes 
and put in a handy drawer or sack. 
When we have colds this is used for 
handkerchiefs and burned imme- 
diately. Beside being more sanitary, 
it saves a good deal of washing.— 
{Mrs E. A. G., New York. 


More Light—When needing more 
light from a kerosene lamp, place it 
before a mirror and you will have 
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save 
Ings 30 days’ trial—year’s 
test—cash or credit, 
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Factory 


Prices 
Save $5 to $23 


Freight Paid—A Ycar’s Trial 
Save from $5 to by buying direct f factory. 
65 youre” sen back of SREY ateee. Our long 
experience and big output gives you a better stove 
or range at less cost. 


Gold Coin Stoves and Ranges 


Use one for a year---money refunded if it doesn’t 
e absolutel isfactory. We-pay freight, 

guarantee safe delivery and send every stove 

toset up. Big Free Cata Send for it now. 

See why improved feetures of Gold Coin Stoves help 

you save fuel and bake better. Write today. 


GOLD COIN STOVECO., 1 Oak St., Troy, N. ¥. 




















SLINGERLAND'S 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL GF MUSIC, Dept. 82, Chicago, Mm. 


New Feather Beds only $5.40 


6-e. Pillows $1.00 per pir, Now, Clean, Odorless, Sanitary 
and Dostiess Feathers. Best Ticking. Satisfacton guar 
enteed. Write for catalogue and our wondorfal FREE ovren, 
SOUTHERN FEATUER & PILLOW CB. Bept.1143 GREESSS0RS, H.C. 
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Send Her As YOUR Messenger 


"Torn Rea her, you can-do much— 





with Red Cross Christmas Seals. 
She goes into the homes of the un- 
fortunatein yourcommunity and helps 
conquerT uberculosis. RedCross 
Christmas Sea! you buy helps to save 
the sick and to prevent infection. 


Use RED CROS 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 


on everything you mail or wrap. 


W you connet get Red Croce Christmas Seale ia 
tocm rhe isthe AMERICAN RED CROSS, Washinsten 
D.C, for an many as you want af Ic 








nearly twice the amount.—{Mrs A. 
K. EL, Georgia, 
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For Farm Boys and Girls 
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Were You Ever in This Land ? 
b EDITHU PETERS 
There's a very odd, outlandish land, 
Where everything is askew 
Where things turn upside down, some- 
ow, 
No matter what you do. 
Where nothing is good, nothing is true 
And everyone wears a frown. 


This is a land where everyone frets, 
Where there never is any fun, 

For all its folks forget to smile, 

And its Jessons are never done. 

And no one helps and no one tries, 
For nothing is worth the while. 


When I tell you the name this land doth 


ar, 

You'll all readily understand, 

Why it’s never happy, cheerful, fa,ir, 
And its people a gloomy band. 

"Tis far away, I’m glad to say, 
This dreary land of “I don’t care.” 


The Gold Ronald Found 


ZELIA MARGARET WALTERS 

The little princess Rita was sick in 
bed, and though the king’s doctor 
made medicine for her and she took 
bottles full of it, she didn’t get any 
better. Then the king and queen grew 
amxious, and they sent for a wise old 
magician who lived in a lonely tower 
deep in the woods. He put on his 
longest robe, and his spectacles, and 
came and looked at the princess for 
@ while. 

“Um-um!” he said, “I seem to feel 
that what she needs is gold.” 

“Gold!” said the king, “Why we 
have plenty of that. How shall she 





-I Wonder If You'd Bite 


have it. You don’t want her to eat it, 
I suppose.” 

“Just put it on the bed with her,” 
said the magician. “She will take it 
in the best way.” 

So the king sentaservant fora bag 
of big golden coins, and poured them 
out on the bed. But the princess just 
looked at them, and turned her tired 
head away. Then the queen sent to 
the jewelers, and had him bring gold 
necklaces, and rings. But Rita looked 
at them, and turned her head away. 
Then they brought gold bars, and 
gold dust and gold nuggets, but she 
only said, “Take them away!” 

*“You see!” said the king to the 
magician. “Gold doesn’t do her a 
bit of good. You don’t know what 
you are talking about.” 

“T ‘say gold will cure her,” said 
the mugic.an “If you’re so stupid 
you don’t knéw how to use it that’s 
not my fault.” And he went back to 
his tower in a huff. 

Then the king sent a herald out 
through the kingdom to see if any- 
one had the gold that would cure the 
princess, and so many people came 
with gold that they made a procession 
through the palace gate. But none of 
it did Rita any good. 

Ronald, the gardener’s boy, wished 
very much that he had some gold for 
the princess. She was his playmate 
when she was well. But there wasn’t 
a single piece of gold in his house. 

“Perhaps you might find some in 
the woods,” said his mother, “and 
that might be the right kind!” 

So he went into the woods to look. 
He hunted in all the rocky places, 
and along the brook, but he found 
nothing like gold. On his way home 
he heard a bird. singing a sweet song 
in a thicket. He parted the bushes 
to look, and he shouted in astonish- 
ment. It seemed as if he were look- 
ing at a carpet of. gold. Then he was 
disappointed. He saw it was just 
cowslips, -hundreds of them, of the 
brightest,’ shiniest gold color. They 
were so thick that they covered the 
ground and the leaves. 

you-just were gold,” said Ron- 
} you are the right 
Olc doesn't help 


her at all. Perhaps the magician 
meant flower gold. I’ll take you to the 
palace, and see.” 

So he gathered all he could carry 
in his two arms and hurried away to 
the palace. There was no one watch- 
ing at the back door, so he went up 
the back stairs, and along the hall 
to the princess’s room. She was ly- 
ing in a great bed, and her eyes were 
shut. He put all the cowslips on the 
bed. Then she smelled _ the _ wild, 
woodsy smell; and opened her eyes. 

“Oh, Ronald,’”’ she cried, “are the 
marsh marigolds out? How lovely 
they are. Nurse, please bring lots 
of vases. And bring my clothes. I 
must hurry’ up and get well, and go 
out to see them. Do you remember 
last year there were so many they 
covered the ground like a carpet of 
gold? How sweet they are.” 

And from that very minute the 
princess began to get well. In a week 
she was out playing with Ronald 
again. 

“I can’t understand it,”’ said the 
king. “The cowslips cured her, and 
the magician said it must be gold.” 

“Why, don’t you see,” said the 
princess, “they are gold flowers, and 
the other name for them is marsh 
marigold, so the magician was right 
after all.” 





From the Attic Window 


MARGARET BLAINE 


Joe and Madge were playing they 
were besieged. The attic was the 
castle, and it was surrounded by 2 
horde of savages. 

“We will escape by a secret pas- 
sage,’” announced Joe at length. That 
meant that they would go down the 
backstairs, through the kitchen and 
woodshed into the orchard. 

“Let’s drop our provisions down 
the face of this cliff, and creep around 
to get them,” said Madge. 

“All right,” said Joe. 
good idea.’’ 

So they packed all the things 
mother had given them for a _ tea 
party into a bag. And Joe took it to 
the attic window to drop it out. But 
instead of just dropping it he tossed 
it, and it landed out on the sidewalk. 
Then Madge and Joe ran down the 
secret passage as fast as they 
could go. 

As they neared the 
heard someone talking. 

“Someone has our provisions,” said 
Joe, getting ready to dart through the 
gate. 

“Sh, listen” said Madge, 
him by the waist. 

“And bananas, and cakes, and 
candy! Oh, see Tony, here’s even 
candy. And we found it right in the 
walk and nobody around. Do you 
s’pose we could use it for a party for 
Tina. She cried yesterday ‘cause she 
never could go to a party, when we 
all went to the Sunday school picnic.” 

“T’ll tell you,” said Tony, “who was 
older than the little sister who found 
the bag. ‘‘We’ll go in this house and 
ask if it b’longs here, and if it don’t, 
I think we might use it.” 

Madge and Joe looked at each 
other, and both nodded vigorously. 
They knew Tina. She was the ped- 
dler’s little girl, and she was lame, so, 
of course, she could not go to parties. 

When Tony and little Cesca came 
in the gate to ask about the bag of 
goodies, Joe met them. 

“You can keep it,’ said he. “It 
was mine and Madge’s, but we heard 
you tell about Tina, and we’d rather 
you’d take it to her. And if you'll 
wait a minute I’m most sure mother 
will give you some cookies that 
aren’t smashed. You see it’s hard on 
cookies to drop them down the face of 
the cliff.” 

Joe went in, and mother gave him 
a big’plate of fresh cookies, for she 
knew about Tina, too. Tony and his 
sister ran away looking very happy, 
and Madge and Joe looked happy, 
too, though their provisions were 
gone. 

“That’s all right,” said Joe. 
‘We'll play we’re king and queen, and 
they always give up their provisions 
if they find some of the populace who 
need them more.”’ 

“What a nice kind of king and 
said mother. 


“That’s a 


hedge they 


holding 


queen!”’ 





Each ‘man has an aptitude born 
with him to do easily some feat im- 
possible to any other. Do your 
work---I have to say this often—but 
nature says it oftener.—[{ Emerson. 


Squirrels in Trees 

This game is for little tots. Play- 
ers are arranged in groups in any 
open space. There is one extra or 
“it,” who is the homeless squirrel, 
In each group two players join hands, 
inclosing a. third. This represents 
the squirrel in the hollow tree. “It” 
claps his hands. Squirrels change 
trees and the homeless squirrel slips 
into one if he can. After three plays 
the squirrel in each tree becomes part 
of a tree, and one of the tree chil- 
dren becomes a squirrel. Thus the 
play continues.—[A. E. L. 

, Parcel Post 

Players sit in a circle. Each per- 
son is supposed to be a package and 
is given a number. One person blind- 
folded is in the center. If there are 
more than fifteen players there may 
be two or more players* blindfolded. 
When the players in the center call 
two or more numbers, the players 
answering to those numbers shall ex- 
change places and are liable to be 
caught by the center players during 
the exchange. When the center play- 
ers become tired trying to catch any- 
one they may call “‘“Generat Delivery.” 
At once everyone jumps up and runs 
for a new seat. When a player is 
caught he becomes the blindfolded 
one. ‘Each one keeps the same num- 
ber throughout the game.—[A. E. L. 


The Trades of the Dumb 


Any number of children can play 
this game and it is amusing and in- 
teresting. Let one player repair to 
the hall or to another room and de- 
cide what trade he will represent. 
When ready, he knocks on the door 
and enters. Without a word or a 
smile he begins, by motions, to show 
what his chosen trade is. Perhaps 
he is a carpenter. Then he pretends 
to hammer nails, to saw or plane a 
board. Perhaps he is a .coachman. 
In that case he makes believe to drive 
a horse, to turn a carriage or make 
the steed go. A tailor sews and cuts 
imaginary cloth and tries on gar- 
ments. <A painter goes through the 
motions of painting, dipping an un- 
seen brush into a pretended pail and 
spreading the paint on wall or floor. 
There are other trades. One may be 
a musician, a policeman, sweeper, 
dressmaker, milliner, farmer, butcher, 
baker, grocer or sailor. 

If a player laughs or answers or 
speaks he must pay a forfeit when 
the game is over. The other players 
try their best by making funny re- 
marks to cause him to laugh and lose 
his dumbness and he has to be very 
alert not to get caught answering 
some question or suggestion.—[E. P. 


A Dire Threat 


An Irishman applied at the wharf 
for work as a _ stevedore. He was 
only four and a half feet in hight, and 
the boss was dubious. 

“We're loading 300-pound anvils 
into that steamer,” said he, “and a 
little chap like yourself couldn’t 
handle ’em.” 

“Try me,” said Pat. 

And the boss put him to work. Pat 
handled the anvils aboard all right. 
The cargo was nearly all stowed in 
the hold. when the boss heard a 
splash. He ran to the rail, and, look- 
ing over, saw Pat struggling in _the 
water. 

“Throw 





me a rope!” he yelled as 


Throw Me a Rope 


he went under. He came up, called 
for a rope and went under again. 
Again he rose to the surface. 

“If you don’t throw me a rope,” he 
sputtered angrily, “I’m going to drop 
this anvil.’’—[Exchange. 





The Country 
ELIZABETH BURGESS HUGHES 


I do not pine for dusty city ways, 
The fevered fret of hurried nights and 


days. 

Out peso God speaks within the scented 
reeze 

And walks snsanteled *neath the whis- 
pering tree 

Oh, silent solituées of quiet thought! 

Oh, wondrous peace, that comes almost 
unsought! 

Take all the smothered city’s crowded 
space 

Out oe Tr meet my own’ soul fa 
face 8 





Crippled 
Children 


You may help that child of your acq 
who has Clb Fest or some Le 32 —— pin 
uaint yourself with 





D . Cormaiies, i - nock 

nees, etc., eS y as these conditions are 

in children and young adults, found | 

Egbert, Kidd, Tyear old son of Mrs. John Kida, | 

rought tous when 22 months old. His feet werg 

ae permanently onalgnt as shown in the 

picture without the use of chloroform, ether, 

any general anacsthetic or plaster ecasts, 

Read the mother’s letter: 

“With pleasure I recommend the 

McLain Sanitarium. My boy was 

born with Club Feet. When 2 months 

old I took him tothis Sanitarium for 

treatment. IntwomonthsI returned 

home with and he now walks as 





Write Mrs. Kidd—she will gladly 
tell you her experience, 
vise you free, reg: arding 
4 crippled, yzed or deformed child 
In fn view of cur pant An —— 
advice should be valuable. 
formities & Paraly- 
sis’’, also * of References’’, free on 
request Ae you or any other addrese. 


McLain Orthopedic Sanitari 
tyes Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Me. 


oe our 





y Two PRICES 


ER cusses FREE 


To try in your own home for 80 days. 
Show your friends. Freight paid by 
us, Bend it back at our expense if you 
do not want to keep it, You can buy 
the best at Actual Factory Prices. Our 
pew improvements absolutely surpa-s 
anything ever produced. Save enouch 
on a single stove to buy your winters 
fuel. All HOOSIER 
SSTOVES Guaranteed 
for Years. Send 
today for large 
Catalogue, showing large 
assortment to select from- 
No Obligations. 


HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
147 State St, Marion, Ind, 








Buster Brown’ a 


GENUINELY GU ware D HOSE for Mé 
WOMAN and CH 

If not at dealer’¢” sone 

$1 for tr Lis}é, guar- 

anteed 4 montis with- 

out holes. $1.50 


8 months. 
the. $3 for 3 prs. 
yee other's or teacher’ 8 helper ia Buster's epeech to children 
“ ‘A. MIRACLE OF INDUSTRY. It te a lucid story of 
the principles of cotton growing, spinnin and knitting, wi th 
deductions of moral truths oung and old, entertainingly 
told.—FREE WITH EAC. ‘0 DE. 


BUSTER BROWN’ $ bepeny WILLS, 3 Sherman Ave., , Caatanenge, Tenn. 
fe 


$1 for 4 pre. men ’s Silk Faced guaranteed 4 
‘ashion 14 Strand Silk. 














aler's Price List on Requesai 
Sunshine Lamp 
300 Candle Power 

“Tot Try in Your Own Hom 


Turns night into day. Gives Se 
an one x ae, bt 


Hakeotsligh 





today. AGENTS WANTED 
Spmasens SAFETY LAMP CO. 
@ Factory Bidg., Kensas City, Mo. 





show thiastandard high crade 
fully wible typewriter to 
your’tfiends and let them 
see wherein it excells any 
>, other $100 typewriter, 
B if by doing this and rer 
oe other smal] ass = 
to kee: asyoy iow: "Then by post oe | 
1 

ee letter to wr ne eke vey omy Then —1 the 

WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CG>, 3 5 g156 Woodstock Il, 


"Sy 





“ you give one family 


ME p RY 
XMAS 
DINNER? 


We are but your 
agents—you are 
the host. 

300,000 poor peo- 
ple cheered last 
Xmas in the 
U. &. by The 
Salvation 
Army. 

Help us in this 
way tu get close 
to these people. 
Give them at 
least one happy 
day in the year. 


$2.00 Feeds a Family of Five 
-Send Donations to Com. Miss Booth 
118 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 
te Comm. Estill, 168 N. Dearbora St. Chicase. 
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December 4, 1915 


A Daughter of the Dons 
[From Page 27.] 


ye the information sullenly. Why 
erould Senorita Valdes treat her so 
parshly? She had done no wrong. 
“Yes, Go on!” 

if she.had had the force of charac- 
ter Juanita would have turned on 
er heel and walked away. But all 
her life it had been impressed upon 
her that the will of a Valdes was law 
to her and her class. 


“] do not know .. . Pablo told 
me nothing . . . but he laughed at 
me, oh, so cruelly! He asked if I 


. had any messages for 
ingo lover.” 
Gri Is that all?” 

“All .. except that he would 
show me what happened to foreign 
devils who stole my love from him. 
Oh, Senorita, do you think he will kill 
the American?” 

Valencia, her white lips pressed 
tightly together, gave no answer. She 
was thinking. 

“T hate Pablo. He is wicked. I 
will mever speak to him again,” 
moaned Juanita helplessly. 

Manuel, coming out of the post- 
ofice with his mail, looked at the 
weeping girl inc uriously. It was, he 
happened to know, a habit of the 
sex to cry over trifles. Juanita found 
in a little nod from Miss Valdes per- 
mission to leave. She turned and 
walked hurriedly away to the adobe 
eabin where she slept. Before she 
reached it the walk became a run. 


The Stage for Santa Fe 
“Has the young woman lost a rib- 


my 


pon or a lover?” commented Pes- 
quiera, with a smile. 
“Manuel, I am worried,” answered 


Yalencia irrelevantly. 

“What about, my cousin?” 

‘It’s this man Gordon again. 
Juanita says that Pablo and Sebastian 
have gone to kill him.” 


“Gone where?” 

“To Santa Fe. They asked for a 
leave of absence. You know how 
sullen and suspicious Sebastian is: It 
is fixed firmly in his head that Mr 
Gordon is going to take away his 
farm. 

Manuel’s black eyes snapped... He 
did not propose to let any peons steal 
fom him the punishment he owed 
this insolent Gordon. 

“But Pablo is not an fool. Surely 
he knows he cannot do such a mad 










gry color mounted to the 
s of the young woman. “He is 
ce with Juanita and he found 
stranger has been philander- 
her. It is abominable. This 
s made the silly little fool 
fall in lovewith him.” 

“Oh, if Pablo is jealous—’ Pes- 
quiera “gave a little shrug of his 
shoulders. He understood pretty well 
the temperament of the ignorant 
Mexican. The young lover was likely 
to shoot first and think afterward. 
Valancia was still thinking of the 
American. Beneath the olive of her 
cheeks two angry spots still burned. 
‘TI detest that sort of thing. I 
thought he was a gentleman—and he 
is only a male flirt . . Or worse.” 

“Perhaps—and perhaps not, my 
fousin. Djd Juanita tell you—?” 

“She toMB me enough. All I need 
te know.” \ 

Again the yeung man’s shoulders 
lifted in a iittle gesture of humorous 
tesignation. He knew the uncom- 
promising Jivovtness of Miss Valdes 
and the fufility of arguing with her. 
After all, the character of Gordon 
was none of his business. The man 
might have mide love to Juanita, 
though he did not look like that kind 
ef a person. Im any case the im- 
portant thing was to save his life. 

After a moment’s thought he an- 
hounced a decisi “J shall take the 
tage for Santa’Fe this afternoon. 
When I have warned the American 
Tl round up your matt- -hunters and 
bring them back to you.’ 








His lady's ,ce thanked him, 
though her }w@ds did net. “You 
May tell ther said they were to 


teme back at B.”” 

At her cousi gent request Miss 
Valdes stayed to eat luncheon with 
im at Corbetts which was a half- 
Way station for the stage and main- 
tained a public eating-heuse. Even 
Valencia hesitated a little at this, 
though she was at heart am emanci- 
beted American girl and not a much- 
thaperoned Spanish maid. But she 
Wanted to repay him for the service 
he was undertaking. so cheerfully, 
and therefere sacrificed her scruples 


As they were heing. served by 
Juanita the stage rolled up and dis- 
Serged its passengers. While the 


sh horses were being hitched to 
the stage Pesquiera and his guest 
ood back a little apart from the 
thers. Corhéett brought eut a sack 
@ntaining mail and handed it to the 

ver. The passengers found again 
their places. 
Pesquiera shook hands with Vaten- 
ans is gaze rested fer 2 monmrent im 


dark eyes: 
“Adios, linda,” he said, in a Yow 
ice. 
The color deepened in her cheeks. 


understeed that he was telling 
how very much he was her fover 
adhd 4 > 2 431 a 


now and always. “Good-by, omigo,” 
she answered lightly. 

Pesquiera took his place on the 
back seat. The whip of the driver 
eracked. In a cloud of white dust 
the stage disappeared around a bend 
in the road. 

Valencia ordered her horse brought, 
and left for the ranch. Having dis- 
patched Manuel to the scene of ac- 
tion, it might be supposed that she 
would have awaited the issue with- 
out further activity. But on the way 
home she began to reflect that her 
cousin would not reach Santa Fe un- 
til next morning, and there was 
always a chance that this would be 
too late. As soon as she reached the 
ranch she called up the station where 
the stage connected with the train. 
To the operator she dictated a mes- 
sage to be wired to Richard Gordon. 
The body of it ran thus: 

“Have heard that attack may be made 
upon your life. Please do not 5° out 
alone or at night at all. Answer.” 

She gave urgent instructions that 
if necessary to reach Gordon her 
telegram be sent to every hotel in the 
=, and to his lawyer, Thomas M. 

tt 


Now that she had done all she 
could the young woman tried to put 
the matter out of her mind by busy- 
ing herself with the affairs of the 
ranch. She had a talk with a cattle 
buyer, after which she rode out to see 
the engineer who had charge of the 
building of the irrigation system she 
had installed. An answer would, she 
was sure, be awaiting her upon her 
return home. 

Her anticipation was well founded. 
One of the housemaids told her that 
the operator at San Jacinto had twice 
tried to get her on the telephone. The 
mistress of the ranch stepped at 
once to the receiver. 

“Give me San Jacinto,” 
to the operator. 

As soon as she was on the 
with the operator he delivered the 
message he had for her. It was 
from Santa Fe and carried the signa- 
ture of Stephen Davis: 

“Gordon has been missing since last 
night. I fear the worst. Tell me what 
you know.” 

Valencia leaned against the tele- 
phone receiver and steadied herself. 
She felt strangely faint. The wall 
opposite danced up and down and 
the floor swayed like the deck of a 
vessel in a heavy sea. She set her 
teeth hard to get a grip on herself. 
Presently the wave of light-headed- 
mess passed. She moved across the 
room and sank down into a chair in 
front of her desk. They had then 
murdered him after,all. She and her 
people were responsible for his 
death. There was nothing to be done 
now—nothing at all. 

[To Be Continued.]} 


Homemade Hot Water System 


Mrs W. R. Johnson of Mesa county, 
Col, a clever little woman with an 
equally clever husband who believes in 
saving his wife’s time, emergy, and 
health, has solved the nroblem of how 
to have hot water in the ranch house 
kitchen. The cost was very little as 
Mr Johnson did the work himself. 

A shelf was built In the corner of 
the kitchen just back of the stove and 
a whiskey barrel, which costs one 
dollar, was placed on the shelf. A 
water front was arranged in the 
stove with two pipes into the barrel, 


she said 


wire 














Simple Hot Water Device 


one through the bottom, the other 
inte the side 6 inches from the bot- 
tom. One faucet im the front of the 
barrel supplies het water for the 
kitchen, while another in the bath- 
room, located between the kitchen 
amd the bedroom, makes it easily 
available for toilet 
day the bathroom is to have a tub; 
at present the largest wash tub is 
carried in and placed under the 
faucet in the bathroom whenever 2 
tub bath is desired. 

The mam of the house sees that 
the barrel is filled with water every 
morning and the fire necessary to 
cook breakfast and dimmer heats 4 
supply of water sufficient for the day. 





If any of the readers have the song, 
@ few lines of which are: “This story 
has heen often told by fireside warm 
and bright, of outcast baby, bride and 
groom the fatal wedding night,” I 
would appreciate having a copy sent 
te the BRditer which she 





purposes. Some} 























You 
cannot do 
better for 

Christmas 


than to give as 
a Present the 
52 issues of 


The Youths Companion 
C7or 1916 












Twice as much reading as any monthly 
magazine gives, and of the very highest 


quality—the very best for all. 
e More than $10.00 worth 
9 Rare Serials if sold in book form . . . 
Editorial Page Family Page Boys’ Page, Girls’ Page 
Children’s Page Doctor’s Corner Nature and 


250 Short, Fascinating Stories 


Thousands of new suggestions for pleasure and profit. Rare 

Articles, Fresh Humor, Witticisms, Games, S , Things 
for Boys and Girls to Make, ‘Companion Receipts. ” Every 
family field of activity is covered, from conduct to cooking. 


The Most and Best for $2. 00, and 52 times a year—not 12 


DARN man 


The Best 2 for Christmas 


New subscribers who cut out this slip and send it at once with $2.10 will receive 
. The Companion fo for r 32. weeks of 1916 All for 
. The remaining issues ~~ ~y 1915, FREE {2 5 0 
. One 15-Cent McCall Pattern 

(Your choice for 2c stamp upon receipt of magazine) XD6 


McCall’s Magazine for one year 
(Leading Style Monthly) 
— neta CORP ASN, watt MASSACHUSETTS 
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NEW KEROSENE LIGHT 
‘vos LO DAYS FREE 


seaman NO MONEY CHARGES PREPAID 
a a ' 

ren pay transportation charts ‘c = tay recur 

pan to every possi for 

a cent. vent bo grave to ge that 1 makes 

acetyle Lights end is 


Rabe ae 
Men Make $50 to $300 Per Month with Rigs or Autos 


Pirrind Ons farmer eho hed never sold anything i ble tig 

Aan Atcicrease, hicWoncd HetUlngs “We Resin 

- Stee arte seer 
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TR hn e cot one goer im push to 
a as BP 

















can forwar dto me.—f{M. C. 























































Visitors to the. Goodyear 
factories are fise7s 





sign vB 4 confronte 
them at every turn. 

In évery room in every 
Goody cas building, they 
encounter the same 
message: Protect our 

name. 


good 
It hangs on the walls of all 
the Goodyear branches 
throughout the country, 
and is being adopted by 
ph bspve- 2 everywhere 
m expression of the 
spirit im which their 

siness is conducted. 

We potlove that the prtie 
wil) be interestéd in the 
analysis of this simple 
but striking sentiment 
which is published here- 

with. 


ME Gabber Con” 
Akron, Ohio 


President 
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sweat, a workman 
swings the heavy iron core 
to an iron table, and 
wrenches off a tire which 
has just come steaming 
from the heater. 


His eye falls on the legend 
over his head, and he 
smiles. 

Our good name is also his 
good name. 

The two are intertwined. 
He will protect the one, 
while he subserves the 
other. 


His thoughts are—as they 
should be—chiefly of him- 
self, of his little home, and 
of his family. 

Their good name, his good 
name, our good name—his 
good work will stand 
guard over them all. 

* * 


Two thousand miles away 
—in Seattle, we will say— 
the same: thought, in the 
same simple words. 

An irritating moment has 
arrived—the temptation to 
speak sharply to a cus- 
tomer, to fling a slur at 
unworthy competition. 


The salesman, or the man- 
ager, or whosoever it may 
be, looks up, and the quiet 
admonition meets his eye. 


Protect our good name. 


In a twinkling it smooths 
the wrinkles out of his 
point of view. 


He is himself again—a 
man with a responsibility 
which he could not escape 
if he would; and would 
not, if he could. 

* * * 


Back two thousand miles 








again to the factories-— 
this time to the experi- 
mental room. 


An alluring chance to save 
—to make more profit by 
skimping, by substitution. 
No one will ever know. 
But—the silent monitor 
repeats its oe amet ad- 
monition: 


Protect our good name. 


What chance to compro- 
mise with conscience in 
the presence of that vigi- 
lant guardian? 

ee 


Thousands of men striving 
to keep a name clean. 


And keeping their own 
names clean in the process. 
* * & 


We Americans, it is said, 
make a god out of busi- 
ness. 


Let the slur stand. 


Whether it be true or not 
—it is true that. business is 
our very life. 


Shall it be a reproach to 
us that we try to make 
business as good as busi- 
ness can be made? 

x * * 


Think of this business, 
please, in the light of its 
great animating thought: 


“Protect our good name.” 


We are thinking of you, 
always, when we say it— 
you American millions, 
and you other millions in 
the old world. 

We think of you judging 
us, judging us—by what 
we are, by what we do, by 
what we make. 


We think of tens of thou- 
sands of homes in which 
our name can be made to 





5 Se a nee 
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stand for that which is 
worthy and worth while. 


We must not lose your 


é will—we must not 
tafivish our good name. 
* * & 


You can call that anything 
you like. 


You can call it business, or 
sentiment, or idealism, or 
nonsense. 

It may be all of these. 

It may even be that which 
our national critics call 
making a god of business. 
But at least it gives to us a 
motive that is bigger and 
broader and deeper than 
money. 

It makes thousands of men 
happier in their work and 
more faithful to it. ( 


It has made of this busi- . 
ness a democracy of united} 
thought—a democracy .of 
common endeavor—a de-- 
mocracy of purpose and 
principle. 

* k 


And here is the oddest 
thing of all:— 


The. more we live up*io 
this “impractical’’ ideal, 
the greater the busingss 
grows. 

The more we labor for 
the future, the more we 
profit in the present, 

The more we strive for 
character, the greater: the 
reward in money. , 


The more we ®t into 
our product, the more we 
take out in sales. 

Perhaps, after all, there is 
more than one sense in 
which it is good to make 
a god out of business. 
We think so. 


And we think you think so. 


Le Bie 


The Geodycar Tire & Rubber Co. 




















Protect Our “Good Name | 


TRIPPED to the 
waist, his huge torso 
streaming with 
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